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KON-TIKI MAN RETURNS 
TO ISLAND PARADISE 

Light-hearted folk of the Pacific 

'J'he Swedish member of the famous Kon-Tiki expedition, 
Bengt Danielsson, was so fascinated by the people of the 
tiny Pacific island on which the raft finished its epic voyage 
that he returned to live there with his wife for 18 months. Now 
he has written a book about the friendly, easy-going folk who 
live on this remote speck in the Pacific, and has called it The 
Happy Island. It is published by George Allen & Unwin at 15s. 


The island, a French possession 
called Raroia, is some 700 miles 
east of Tahiti. It has about 100 in¬ 
habitants who still follow, to a 
great extent, the simple carefree 
life of their ancestors, their only 
connection with the outside world 
being occasional visits from a trad¬ 
ing schooner. 

The Raroian philosophy of life 
is summed up in their expression, 
“Aita peapea”—it doesn’t matter. 
One explained that his house was 
built so. crazily because he was no 
good at measurements. “It is a 
bit crooked,” he admitted, “but it 
is none the worse for that, Aita 
peapea!” 

VERY CASUAL LABOUR 
One day the Swedish ethnologist 
watched his neighbour take a 
wheelbarrow down to the beach to 
fetch sand for filling holes in his 
garden. He pushed the laden 
barrow back as far as the village 
street, and then left it there be¬ 
cause something else had interested 
him. 

For three days it stood there, 
while passers-by walked round it, 
until its owner decided to carry ont 
filling up those holes. • 

Crime is unknown among-them, 
and their one policeman has 


Young Elizabethans 



At the opening of the Langbourne 
Primary School, in Dulwich, the 
children of the junior school pre¬ 
sented an Elizabethan pageant. 
Nine-year-old Robert House as 
Sir Walter Raleigh is here laying 
his cloak on the steps for Queen 
Elizabeth, played by Elizabeth 
Arnold, also nine. 


little to do, but the position is 
eagerly sought after because he 
wears a uniform with red stripes. 

Football on this island is a queer 
game. There is no time limit and 
the referee stops play when the 
score is even. “IPs best that way,” 
they explain. “No one is annoyed 
and all are friends.” 

WORK UNPOPULAR 

Perhaps the most unpopular 
thing in Raroia is hard work. Yet 
without it the natives make a lot of 
money from . selling copra—the 
dried kernel of coconuts. A family 
can make about £550 a year. 

They use most of this wealth, 
however, for buying useless things 
to satisfy their vanity—beds in 
which they do not sleep (they 
always lie on the floor) chairs 
which are only ornaments, bicycles 
which can only be ridden in the 
300 yards of the village street. 

Even if they were entirely cut off 
from civilisation—as they some¬ 
times are when the schooner is late 
and they have used up their 
supplies—they can live on fish and 
coconuts, which exist around them 
in great abundance. 

USELESS ENGINE 

One of them went to Papeete, in 
Tahiti, and brought an expensive 
engine for a boat. Then he found 
that no boat on the island was 
large enough to take the engine. 

But that did not matter. He set 
it going in his house and brought 
his friends in to admire it. 

Then, one. morning, there was a 
terrific explosion. People came 
running in panic to the Danielssons 
to say that the motor had gone 
bang when Tetepo put petrol in. 

They found Tetepo badly burned 
—and the nearest doctor was 700 
miles away. Someone suggested 
trying all the medicines the 
Danielssons had, “for then one 
finds out at last which is the right 
one.” 

HAPPY ENDING 

The two white folk applied oint¬ 
ment, the patient recovered, and 
their reputation as doctors was 
established! 

The Raroians are impulsive. 
One of them suddenly decided that 
he would set up a shop. He 
stocked his hut with tinned food 
bought from a passing schooner. 

But he was a bit weak in count- 



Flying Scouts 

Scoutmaster Keith Milligan, an 
ex-R A F pilot, owns a light 
plane in which he gives flying 
instruction to members of his 
Newcastle-on-Tyne troop of Air 
Scouts. In this picture 16 -year- 
old Colin Ramsliaw is. seated 
in the cockpit. 


ing and working out how much to 
charge for each article. Also he 
gave things away to his relatives. 
At last he grew tired of being a 
shopkeeper and gave a party at 
which his friends ate up all that 
was left of his stock-in-trade! 

Rats infest Raroia ; they climb 
the trees and eat.the coconuts. Mr. 
Danielsson pointed out that in 
Tahiti iron rings were put round 
the trees to prevent the rats climb¬ 
ing. It was objected that the rats 
would jump over. 

“Then you make broader rings,” 
said Mr. Danielsson. 

“They’ll jump over,.anyway.” 

“The rats never jump over the 
rings in Tahiti,” persisted Mr. 
Danielsson. 

“ Perhaps, but here on Raroia 
we have different rats.” 

There is, sadly enough, another 
side to this picture of an island 
paradise. These simple-hearted 
people, says the author, are being 
weakened by disease. Unless they, 
and others like them, are carefully 
protected, their virtues and their 
..simplicity , will become only a 
^memory. 


THE THIRD AMBROSE LIGHT 


The Ambrose Light at the en¬ 
trance to New York Harbour, 
known to mariners all over the 
world, has been replaced. Lands-' 
men also know its name, for the 
speed of ships voyaging from 
Britain is judged by the time they 
take to reach the Ambrose Light 
after passing the Bishop Rock 
lighthouse in the English Channel, 
south-west of the Scilly Isles. 

The old Ambrose Light, a 150- 
foot ship of 770 tons, has done 
service for 26 years, and during 
that time her 15,000 candle-power 
beacon flashed some 83 million 
times. Her predecessor of 1892, 

COSTLY LAPSE 

Examination papers for the 
whole of Italy were left in a tram- 
car by an absent-minded professor. 
They were not recovered, and as a‘ 
result the Italian Government had 
to pay about £13,000 for making 
new arrangements. The professor 
himself was fined £2200. 


SOFT JOBS WANTED 

Diplomatic affairs are of no in¬ 
terest to two kittens at the British 
Embassy in Paris, and they have 
been seeking employment else¬ 
where. 

A notice issued on their behalf 
stated: “Wanted: a home for two 
tabby kittens willing to do light 
mouse-work.” 


the first American lightship to be 
fitted with electric light, was re¬ 
named in honour of the engineer, 
who in 1899 persuaded Congress 
to dredge the channel which has 
made New York Harbour, one of 
the greatest ports of call in the 
world. 

The new Ambrose is of steel and 
is equipped with the latest signal¬ 
ling devices—including an aerial 
beacon designed in Britain. She 
has a crew of 30 and her light will 
flash every seconds. 

Though dimmed at present, the 
old lightship is being repaired for 
service at another port. 


BOY’S BIG CATCH 

All the anglers of New Zealand 
are envying a boy who lives at New 
Plymouth, for he has landed the 
big fish they have long dreamed of 
catching. 

The boy had only an ordinary 
rod and line, but the sting-ray 
which he caught weighed 300 lbs. 
and measured eight feet by five! 
Two men had to help him to land 
his prize. 
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SOLDIER-STATESMAN 
AT WHITE HOUSE 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

J)wight David Eisenhower, already world-famous as a 
soldier, now begins intense preparation for his arduous 
task as President of the United States for the next four years. 
He will go to the White House on-January 20. 


On the crest of.a wave of good 
wishes from the rest of the world, 
he embarks on a second career as 
leader of the world’s-most power¬ 
ful country at one of the most 
fateful periods in history. Rarely 
indeed can a President-elect have 
carried with him so much universal 
goodwill and so many hopes. 

Great hopes have been raised by 
his promise to visit Korea to see 
what steps can be taken to 
end the stalemate o£ the armistice 
negotiations there. Like most of 
the decisions which now face him, 



Dwight D. Eisenhower 


this may prove to have a bearing 
on the course of world events.. 

After one of the fiercest cam¬ 
paigns in American political his¬ 
tory, the new President must 
promptly give form to his policy 
and decide who will be the best 
men to help him carry it out. 

Mr. Truman has pledged his 
support of the Administration-to- 
be, and will make his successor’s 
entry to the White House as easy 
as he can. 

A first step is for Mr. Eisen¬ 
hower’s representatives to begin 
full collaboration with the officials 
preparing America’s next Budget, 
which must, under the law, be sent 
to Congress by January 18. With¬ 
out an orderly transfer of busi¬ 
ness, therefore, the new Govern¬ 
ment might at once be faced with 
a Budget for which they had little 
liking or understanding. 


It seems likely, however, that 
Mr. Eisenhower, aided by his 
Secretary of State, will conduct his 
foreign policy on lines not greatly 
different from. his predecessors. 
Perhaps the most evident: change 
will be the closer scrutiny given to 
the aid America allocates to her 
allies. If this results in a greater 
spirit of independence and self- 
reliance on their part; along with 
steady progress towards ; general 
peace and freedom, there can be no 
complaints about that. 

In the Defence Department, in 
the U.S. Treasury, in America’s 
embassies, new names will become 
familiar, for under the American 
system many ministers will come 
fresh to their tasks, joining others 
already known to us for their im¬ 
portant work in other spheres. 

Dwight Eisenhower’s overwhelm¬ 
ing personal victory, however, has 
not assured him a big majority in 
the American Congress: The 
elections' have resulted in a close- 
division of seats between the Re¬ 
publicans, whom the new President 
leads, and the Democrats.: 

So his policy is likely to be 
opposed on . occasions by the 
Senate or the House of Representa¬ 
tives, just as- that of" President 
Truman was. 

The Senate has greater powers 
than Britain’s House of Lords, and 
can intervene with considerable 
effect when, by a two-thirds 
majority, its members disagree with 
important decisions of the Presi¬ 
dent. Such events should be in¬ 
frequent, for the Republicans will 
take over the chairmanship of the' 
important Congressional Commit¬ 
tees, which greatly influence con¬ 
duct of home and foreign affairs. 

There is no doubt that Dwight 
Eisenhower has the capacity to, 
continue to inspire that confidence 
and trust which the electors have 
shown in him. In Europe as well 
as in . America the advent of his 
new career is awaited with the 
greatest hopes, for upon him much 
—very much—depends. 


AMERICA’S YOUNGEST VICE-PRESIDENT 


Senator Richard Milhous Nixon, 
who has been elected Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, is so 
young for high political office that 
many Americans know him 
affectionately as “the Kid.” * At 39 
he will be the youngest Vice-Presi¬ 
dent ever to preside over the 
Senate or to be ready, if his chief 
should die, to assume his mantle. 

For him, as for General Eisen¬ 
hower, the result of the elections 
has been a triumph of ability, 
vigour, and personality. 

In a country where, political 
feelings are often particularly 
narrow, Senator Nixon, of Cali¬ 
fornia, who left the navy only six 
years ago, has already done much 
to win his Party over from the 
once staunchly-held belief that 
America should as far as possible 
keep out of world affairs. 


Sometimes his 
opinions have 
caused him to 
clash with his 
colleagues in the 
Republican 
Party, but with 
the greatest con¬ 
fidence he has 
held to his 
course, and has 
thus won wide¬ 
spread support 
for himself. Senator Nixon 

During the recent election cam¬ 
paign Senator Nixon was attacked 
for accepting from supporters a 
gift towards his political expenses. 

His sole anxiety was that this 
attack would lead the Republican 
Party to disaster. In half , an hour 
of frank explanation by television 
and radio he was vindicated. 




By tho C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


unusual crop of about a dozen 
“unofficial” members’ Bills, 
passed into law last session. This 
is an augury for those M.P.s who 
hope to add something to the 
Statute Law in the present session. 

An unofficial (or private) mem¬ 
ber’s Bill should not be confused 
with a private Bill—a Bill affecting 
some private (as distinct from 
public) interest. A private mem¬ 
ber’s Bill becomes a public Act 
when it is passed. 

Ten Fridays have again been set 
aside for this kind of parliament¬ 
ary private enterprise, but the odds 
are high against an M.P. getting 
his- Bill passed. 

Many “go down ” at the first 
hurdle 1 —the ballot box. But, as the 
few that survive usually meet some 
public need for which a Govern¬ 
ment cannot cater, there is much 
to be said for the system. 

(Joal Miner: I tell the young 
people of today that if I had 
the opportunity I should not hesi¬ 
tate to go back into the industry. 
—Mr. Horace Holmes, M.P. for 
Hemsworth, who first worked in 
the pits 50 years ago. 

Coal Owner: I have been asso¬ 
ciated with this industry since I 
was a boy, and I am one of the 
coal owners who is still waiting to 
be paid for my coal mine (after 
nationalisation). — Sir Albert 
Braithwaite, M.P. for West 
Harrow. 

r pHE sale of four houses in Holy- 
head, formerly occupied by 
coastguards, has been held up by 
“unexpected difficulties” over 
tracing the title-deeds. Mr. Eccles, 
Minister of Works, has explained 
what they were. 

Originally the houses belonged 
to the Admiralty. In 1862 they 
were transferred to the Board of 
Trade. In 1877 they went back to 
the Admiralty. In 1923 they 
“appear to have belonged” again 
to the Board of Trade. Later they 
passed to the Ministry of Trans¬ 
port, and in 1949 to the Ministry 
of Works. 

J^esuscitation : He really must 
get rid of the dead hand and 
instil some new life into it.—An 
M.P. to a Minister. - 

Pronunciation : Is the Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary aware that 
there is no such place in Fife which 
is pronounced as he pronounced 
Kirkcaldy?—A Scottish M.P. 

(Consternation: How can we be 
enthusiastic atvout something of 
which we do not know the cost?— 
Another Scottish M.P. 

Proposition: I find difficulty in 
assenting to a proposition that 
something is impossible if it has 
already been done.—Mr. Michael 
Stewart, M.P. for East Fulham. 

Position: This is to put the sur¬ 
viving spouse who is an infant 
in the same position, as far as 
possible, as if she were not an 
infant—An M.P. moving an 

amendment to a Bill, 
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News from Everywhere 


HOMES RECORD 

The 22,323 homes completed 
during September were a record 
for any month since the war. 

Among the safety devices on the 
Queen’s yacht now being built on 
the Clyde will be a gadget which 
will flash a light if the ship leaves 
course, and then set it right again. 

Sugar Bush, a tune which 
features hand-clapping, has been 
banned from the BBC’s Music 
While You Work because machine- 
workers have been hitting things in 
rhythm. 

BEES BY POST 

Special canvas envelopes which 
fit over light boxes are available 
in New Zealand for sending bees 
through the post. 

Remains of a prehistoric forest 
have been discovered at Tongue 
End, Lincolnshire. Some of the 
trees still bore traces of bark and 
could be identified as silver bircli. 

ROUND FIGURES 

Arnaldo Maciel, an Argentine 
pilot, has set up a new world 
record by looping the loop 1134 
times in 3J hours. 

Fifty scholarships for training in 
Britain are to be awarded by the 
Federation of British Industries 
to Latin-American engineering 
students. 

A 450-mile pipeline linking oil 
refineries in Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, and Hamilton has been 
opened. It carries 40,000 barrels a 
day. 


FULL MARKS 

Following tests conducted by 
eminent scientists and musicians, 
the acousjtics of the Royal Festival 
Hall have been described as the 
finest in the world. 

Roof thatching with glass wool is 
being developed in Johannesburg. 
It will neither burn nor offer refuge 
to insects. 

Suffolk schoolchildren.have col¬ 
lected nearly five million acorns 
this autumn. They arc to be 
planted by the Forestry. Com¬ 
mission. 

Farmers in the south of Finland 
recently gathered in late harvest; 
during a snowstorm. 

DONKEYS ARE CHEAP 

Eight donkeys were sold for 6d. 
and another five for 3d. at Potchef- 
stroom. South Africa, not long 
ago. 

Volunteers are to build stone 
cairns to mark the Pennine Way 
across Derbyshire's peaks. They 
will be more lasting than the oak 
signposts originally suggested. 

FACING THE SUN 

An Austrian architect has de¬ 
signed a house which rotates, on 
wheels so that the front always 

faces the Sun. 

* % 

B.O.A.C.’s Constellations and 
Stratocruisers - have between them 
completed 20 million miles on 
Transatlantic routes. 

Bourn Mill, Cambridgeshire, 
which dates back to 1620, is to be 
preserved as an ancient monufnenL 


THE MOST WONDERFUL XMAS GIFT 

Stijoy IJears of &un with fftiiniCine 

• IT’S A MO VIE PROJECTOR 

• IT’S A STILL PROJECTOR 

• IT’S BOTH IN ONE! 

Send for the FREE illustrated folder 

MARTIN LUCAS LTD., H0LLINW00D, LANCS. 



RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

great bargain 

at below cost. Strong 
enamelled handle with 
new blade firmly held by 
screw. Puts used blades 
to good use. Ideal for 
gifts. Send 9d. stamps. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

6,000 Revs. 



Per Min. 


3/6 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 

_ metai base for simple 

assembly to make this working Electric 
Motor. Great technical, instructive and enter¬ 
taining boy's toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy directions. . Send P.O. 3/9. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N,12. 
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WORK is to begin 
prevent flood and drought in British Guiana. A 
million acres between the Pomeroon and 
Courantyne Rivers will be made arable. 


VAST IRON-ORE deposits have \ 
been discovered near Fort v; , 
Gouraud, in Mauretania. 


INDIAN GOVERNM Eh 
are using 240 heavy tractors to 
reclaim 1,500,000 acres of weed-| 
infested land in Uttar Pradesh,:;: 

Madhya Bharat, and Bhopal. 


ipC; WILD CATTLE.found.on 

.: : .v : :. ; :..;.; < 'Groote Eylandt originated from 
i a small herd shipwrecked in the 
: last war. See news columns 


CATTLE SWAM 20 
MILES TO SAFETY 

Wild cattle which are roaming in 
Groote Eylandt, in Australia’s 
northern Gulf of Carpentaria, have 
been identified with a small herd 
which was‘shipwrecked in the last 
war during an attempt to transfer 
the animals from the mainland to 
the island. 

Halfway across, the ketch en¬ 
countered a violent storm. The 
frightened beasts threatened to sink 
the boat, and the ' skipper was 
forced to have them put overboard. 

All the animals were regarded as 
lost, for to reach Groote Eylandt 
meant a swim of 20 miles in seas 
infested with sharks, sawfish, and 
crocodiles. 

Some of the cattle did reach 
shore, however, for the herd today . 
is 50 strong. See World Map 


BONFIRE ON BEN 
- NEVIS 

A mammoth Coronation bonfire 
on top of Ben Nevis is now being 
considered, but the hard trek with 
bonfire material will probably not 
begin until March. 

It will be transported by a 
human chain. Dumps will be 
made at various stages, and the 
material gradually transferred 
higher and higher—not an easy 
task with, say, an old armchair or 
a chest of drawers. 

Provided.the night is clear, the 
huge bonfire may well be seen on 
high ground right across Scotland. 
The last bonfire to be built on Ben 
Nevis was in 1897, during Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee cele¬ 
brations. 


ADDISON’S GATE 
FOR OXFORD 

In 1716 Joseph Addison, the 
essayist, set up a gate of wrought 
iron at Bilton Hall, his stately 
home near Rugby. Now it is to be 
erected at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

Joseph Addison, a fellow of 
Magdalen College, was married to 
the Countess of Warwick in 1716 
and their initials appear on the 
gate. 

They settled down at Bilton 
Hall, a gracious house with Tudor 
gables above its terraced lawns 
and yew hedges, and cedars 
planted by Addison himself. And 
here was born their only daughter, 
who long outlived him. She was 
buried in the village church 78 
years after her famous father had 
been laid to rest in Poets’ Corner 
at Westminster Abbey. 

The present-day owner of Bilton 
Hall, Mrs. Clarke, parted with the 
gate in exchange for a donation 
to a local charity by 13 Conserva¬ 
tive M.P.s. 

Addison is already commemor¬ 
ated at Magdalen, his favourite 
walk in the meadows by the River 
Cherwell having been named after 
him. 


GREAT WALL OF TREES 

There is to be a new Great Wall 
of China—a living one. A belt of 
trees is being planted to shelter 
an arid region of Manchiiria from 
tjie wind. 

The belt will' be 683 miles long, 
extending from Heilung-kiang Pro¬ 
vince down to Liaotung peninsula. 
It will be up to 186 miles wide. / 
See World Map 


THE HIGH COST 
OF RUST 

. Rust . costs Britain about 
£200,000,000 every year! This is 
the cost of the time of hundreds of 
skilled men employed in replacing 
iron which has become perished 
owing to rust. 

The 200-year-old railings of West¬ 
minster Abbey have practically 
dropped to pieces because of water 
accumulating at the joints and 
eating into the iron. By contrast 
the new railings of Waterloo 
Bridge have been so made as to 
give little chance for the rain to 
do its deadly work. 

Rust can also be defeated by air- 
conditioning inside buildings and 
by special paint outside. 


Carrying on 



Mr. Alfred Powell, an 87-year-old 
potter, still spends many hours at 
the potter’s wheel in his home 
near Campden Hill, London. Our 
photograph shows him decorating 
c nc of his bowls 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
NOW ON 

Summer has come to New 
Zealand and people there are begin¬ 
ning to go away for the family 
fortnight beside the sea, or amid th^ 
scenery of their beautiful country. 

The main summer holiday period 
is from December to Easter, with 
the peak between Christmas and 
the end of January. One of the 
chief holiday places is the Roturua 
thermal district, with its mud pools 
and geysers; thousands go there 
every year to see its wonders. 

Camping holidays are popular, 
and so are conducted tours in 
which the traveller pays a lump 
sum and has everything arranged 
for him. 

Flying has opened up the Franz 
Josef Glacier in South Westland as 
a tourist centre. It is visited by 
many Australians, who have no 
glaciers in their own country. 


BEARS ARE CHEAP 

Fifty pounds is now the average 
price for a lion, report the pro¬ 
fessional animal collectors Mr. 
Reginald Bloom and Mr. John 
Seago. 

These experts have arrived in 
London with a varied assortment 
of animals from Africa—which 
they hope that zoos and menageries 
will buy. 

A giraffe, they say, will now 
fetch about £800, and a gorilla 
over £1000, but bears have become 
almost too cheap to bring home, 
for various zoos breed them. A 
quiet elephant, however, will 
fetch £1200 and, as he may carry 
£500-\vorth of children each year, 
he can prove a good investment. 


STAMP NEWS 

Qne of the costliest books ever 
published is Sir John Wilson's 
volume The Royal Philatelic Col¬ 
lection. Its price is . 60 guineas. 
Bound in red Nigerian goatskin, 
containing 568 pages, and weigh¬ 
ing over a stone, it completely lists 
the 250,000 stamps in the col¬ 
lection originally formed by King 
George V. 

King George VI added a copy 
of every British Commonwealth 
stamp which was issued during his 
reign. 

r JNrE first Pan Asian Philatelic 
Exhibition (Panapex), now 
being held at Manila, is being com¬ 
memorated in the Philippines by 
two ordinary postage stamps and 
one airmail. 

motor coach sent from Britain 
for service in Nigeria has a 
post-box in one side. First to take 
advantage of the service was a 
Londoner; he posted some letters 
in it before the coach left England. 

'J'wo Newfoundland stamps 
carried by H. G. Hawker on 
his unsuccessful attempt to fly the 
Atlantic in 1919 were sold in 
London the other day for £725. 
Hawker and his companion, 
Mackenzie Grieve, were forced 
down by engine trouble about 800 
miles from Ireland and were 
rescued by a Danish vessel 


BUTTONHOLED 

James Phinney, a - gardener o! 
Parrsboro, Canada, recently found 
a tiny twin beet plant growing 
through the holes of an old button. 
The plant had pushed its roots 
through the Vatton.^ 
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Wild West at London Airport 

This party of Red Indians and a cowboy, members of a 
travelling circus, made an unusual picture when they posed 
before a Comet jetliner during a visit to London Airport. 


WHEN A CAT PLAYED TRUANT 


To rescuing one cat . . . 35s. 
That is' a peculiar “expense of 
management ” item now. written 
for all time in the books of a cer¬ 
tain building society in London. 

The cat, little more than a 
kitten, decided that it would be 
grand fun to explore one of the 
disused office chimneys, and start¬ 
ing from the roof, went from floor 
to floor until it reached ground 
level. 

Members of. the staff missed it, 
and on the second day, passing 
through the vestibule, they heard 
plaintive miaowing, from some¬ 


where behind the marble walls. 
Where could their office cat have 
got to? 

A keen-eared individual then 
found a spot on the wall from 
which the distress calls sounded 
loudest, and declared the cat must 
be stuck rn a flue! 

Builders were brought in; a 
square foot of wainscoting was cut 
away, a few bricks were removed. 
Then out strolled the cat with tail 
erect, purring away and looking 
little the worse for its adventures 
amid the soot. 

It was a black* cat, anyway. 



ROCKFIST SAYS— 

A Collection of Five Thousand Stamps GIVEN AWAY! 

Stamp collectors, here is something you mustn’t 
miss. Nothing like it has ever been offered before. 
A collection of 5,000 stamps and a host of other valuable 
stamp prizes are to be awarded in a simple ROCKFIST 
CLUB quiz. The contest is in two classes. It is open 
to all collectors whether they are club members or 
not. Class A, for club members only, offers a first prize of 
a super lot of 5,000 different stamps and lots of wizard 
consolation prizes. Class B, for non-members, offers a 
first prize of a bumper parcel of 1,000 different stamps: 

How to enter. Write to Rockfist Stamp Club, Stuart 
Pepper & Son, Billericay, Essex. Ask for an entry form 
to be sent to you, along with a Stamp Club approval 
selection. Enclose 3d. stamp. A 
fine stamp gift will be sent to every 
applicant. 

if you are already a member of 
the Rockfist Club give your mem¬ 
bership number when applying. If 
you have already joined the 
stamp section there is no need 
to apply ; an entry form will 
be sent to you automatically. 

If you are not yet a member of the 
ROCKFIST CLUB and wish to join 
now so as to qualify for the special 
Class A gifts as well as to obtain all the 
other advantages of membership, send 
a P.O. for 1/6 and a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope for your Rockfist 
Club Badge, Membership Card and 
Rockfist Gen Book. 

Latest Prize Winners. First prize of 
a year’s pocket money in the Rockfist- 
Fearless competition was won by Desmond 
Keane, Newport, Mon. Fifteen other 


To : Stuart Pepper & Son, I 

London Road, Billericay, Essex. | 

Please enrol me as a member of the | 
ROCKFIST CLUB and send me my I 
Rockfist Badge, a copy of the Rockfist * 
Gen Book, and Membership Card with J 
my own personal dub number , en- I 
titling me to share in all the benefits I 
of the ROCKFIST CLUB. i 

I enclose P.O. value 1/6 and a J 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. I 

NAME.. . j 


j ADDRESS 

I 


(BLOCK LETTERS, please) 

Overseas members should send an 


prizes of 
awarded. 


books and 


j 

I Imperial Reply Coupon instead of I 
notepaper also g stomping their return envelopes. j 


Don’t miss these ROCKFIST BOOKS by famous Hal Wilton 

Price 7/6 each 

ROCKFIST IN THE ROCKFIST AT THE 

KINGDOM OF THE KHAN NORTH POLE 

From all the best booksellers or post free direct from the publishers 

Stuart Pepper & Son, London Road, Billericay, Essex 


BA LL BEA RING 
ROLLER SKATES 

Extension model 
from 8i'' to 102", 
self steering 
chassis mounted on 
oscillating rucks 
fitted rubber cush- 

_ ions. Adjustable toe 

clamps and ankle straps. I’er pair. *1(1 j/1 
Double Ball Hearing Wheels. Post paid 
Mark Shrank, LtJ., 18 Aylmer Parade, London, H.2 
Head in* -*/ «-*j-I tauics. 



CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2$d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 



By the C N Flying Correspondent 


Super jet 

\ few details have been released 
concerning the Rolls-Royce 
Conway jet engine—probably the 
world’s most powerful. 

It is known as a by-pass jet 
because only a proportion of the 
air “swallowed” through the in¬ 
takes is compressed and heated. 
The remaining air is ducted past 
the combustion chambers and the 
turbine, eventually rejoining the 
heated gases before they reach the 
point where they are ejected. -The 
unheated air lowers the tempera¬ 
ture of,the gases and reduces their 
velocity. 

This system provides a higher 
propulsive power and also lessens 
the fuel consumption. 

Featherweight fighters 

Prototypes of a lightweight 
supersonic fighter are being 
built in this country by Folland 
Aircraft. Mr. W. E. W. Petter, 
designer of the English Electric 
Canberra, is responsible for these 
“utility” fighters. 

The new machines will have a 
better performance than the 
heavier conventional fighter air¬ 
craft. They can also be built very 
cheaply. (The latest of Britain’s 
fighters cost about £60,000 each— 
more ‘than most bombers in the 
last war.) 

Giant helicopter 

Phe big Hughes XH-17 helicopter 
has made its first untethered 
flight. Its two-blade rotor 
measures 125 feet from tip to tip, 
and it is 50 feet high. 

The XH-17 is designed to carry 
tanks, whole bridge sections, 
artillery, and trucks between its 
four massive undercarriage legs. 
Power is provided by two turbojets 
mounted astride the cabin which 
supply air to the rotor tips, where 
it is heated and ejected from after¬ 
burner units. 

Dollars for refuelling 

new dollar-earner for Britain is 
the system of refuelling in the 
air developed by Sir Alan Cobham 
and his firm, Flight Refuelling. 

The method has been adopted 
by the U.S. Navy, as many as 
three fighters being refuelled in 
midair at the same time from one 
tanker. Two of the aircraft drew 
fuel from drogues towed behind 
the tanker’s wing tips, and one 
topped-up its tanks from a drogue 
wound out from the tail. 

The U.S. Air Force have recently 
tried the system over Korea. 

Jet starts jet 

JJaby jet motors, only a few 
inches long, are being de¬ 
veloped to get Britain’s biggest gas 
turbine engines turning over at 
thousands of revolutions a minute 
from a cold start in only a few 
seconds. “Jet Minors” will get 
RAF fighters into the air quicker 
than the starting gadgets at present 
in use. 

The.fuel for the miniature jets is 
propyl-nitrate. Which drives a 
very small turbine. This is geared 
to produce up to 10,000 r.p.m. on 
the shaft of the large jet engines. 
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RARE LIZARD FROM 
DOWN UNDER 


By Craven Hill, C N Correspondent at London Zoo 


J^he London Zoo has received as 
a gift from New Zealand one 
of the rarest and oddest lizards in 
the world—a tuatera. It is the first 
of its kind to be seen at Regent's 
Park for 16 years. 

Four tuateras, each about t\Vo 
feet long, were sent by air from 
Auckland Zoo, three of them being 
left at the zops in San Diego, 
Chicago, and New York. In¬ 
structions were sent to each 
stopping-place along the route as 
to how they should be fed, exer¬ 
cised, bathed, and handled. 

One warning was that they 
should not be grasped by the tails, 
which might come off! 

Tuateras are now found only in 
New Zealand, and are strictly pro¬ 
tected, for there are none left on 
the mainland. The four just flown 
across the world were caught on 
Stephen’s Island, at the entrance to 
Cook Strait. 

The tuatera is a remarkable rep¬ 
tile, resembling a clumsily-built 
iguana (the well-known South 
American lizard). It is sometimes 
referred to as a “living fossil,” for 
among other structural peculiarities 
the tuatera has a rudimentary 
third eye in the top of its skull. 
Although this organ is now of no 
practical use to the creature, it 
doubtless functioned in the remote 
past. 

Not all rare creatures from .the 
Antipodes are easy to cater for 
when kept in captivity on this side 
of the world, but there should be 
little difficulty in feeding the 
tuatera. It lives mainly on earth¬ 
worms, fragments of meat, and 
grubs. 

^nother rare animal which the 
Zoo hopes tq be able to exhi¬ 
bit next year is an okapi to replace 
the female, Zendy, which died 
recently. ^ 

Negotiations for securing a 
specimen are in progress between 
the London and Antwerp Zoo 
authorities, and with the Govern¬ 
ment of the Belgian Congo, the 
only region in the world where 
okapis are found. 

Okapis are valuable animals 
(Zendy, worth £2000, was in fact 
the highest-priced exhibit in the 
Zoo), and the export* of the 


species from Africa is normally 
forbidden. Only in very special 
cases does the Belgian Congo lift 
the ban. 

A census taken in the Congo a 
few years ago put the total number 
of okapis living there at no more 
than 200. Altogether, London* 
Zoo has been able to show four 
specimens since 1935. 

unusual gatecrasher visiting 
the Zoo just now is a tawny 
owl which is coming into the 
ostrich house nightly, presumably 
in search of mice and roosting 
sparrows. 

Headkeeper Stanley Hexter tells 
me that he regards the visits of the 
owl, which comes in from the park, 
with mixed feelings. He is glad 
to be rid of mice, and rats also, but 
there is a risk that the owl, though 
noiseless in flight, might call loudly 
| or indulge in a. scuffle with one of 
its victims, and so cause nervous 
cranes nearby to panic. 

“If the visits continue I-shall try 
to catch the bird and present it to 
the Zoo as an official exhibit,” Mr. 
Hexter said. 

^pples are * among the most 
frequently offered titbits in the 
Gardens, and, if in good condition, 
are usually taken with avidity by a 
surprisingly wide variety of 
animals, from elephants to some 
of the smallest mammals. 

But the visitor should beware of 
including unsound fruit among his 
offerings. Some animals are re¬ 
markably quick to assess the 
quality of their titbits, and anyone 
offering bruised or mouldy fruit 
may well get his offering flung 
back at him—sometimes-with sur¬ 
prising accuracy of aim! 

Rusty, the Indian riding ele¬ 
phant, invariably flings back bad 
apples. And lately Guy, the six- 
year-old gorilla, has been adopting 
similar tactics. 

Guy, in fact, goes one better 
than the elephant. On being given 
an unsound apple he not only hurls 
it back at the donor, but eludes a 
return shy by slipping into his 
bedroom. There he bares his teeth 
in what looks suspiciously like a 
broad grin. He is immune from 
retaliation—and knows it! 



MD-CIIAMEL 

TELEVISION 

The BBC recently 
transmitted an 
experimental tele¬ 
vision signal from 
mid-Channel to a 
receiver at Swin- 
gate, near Dover. 
The object was to 
find out if a TV 
picture could be 
obtained on board 
the Lord Warden, a 
motor-car ferry on 
the Dover* 
Boulogne service. 
At the stern is the 
100-foot extending 
ladder of the mobile 
transmitter. A TY 
programme from 
the Lord Warden is 
now being planned 
for next spring. 
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ROUND THE TOWNS—Alan Ivimey takes 
a trip into Lancashire and visits ancient 
and historic ... 


LANCASTER 





JJiGFt above the oJd city, from 
the battlements of its great 
black castle, can be seen both the 
layout of Lancaster and some sug¬ 
gestion of its story. 

First of all the River Lune, pour¬ 
ing down from Westmorland into 
the Irish Sea, takes the eye, for 
Lancaster was the Roman castnun 
on the Lune. It was built to be 
the strong gate guarding the 
western route from the North. 

Seen from the castle top, it is a 
grey-black town of little stone 
houses to the east, and a not-too- 
big manufacturing district, separ¬ 
ated by a green belt, to the west. 
Immediately below, round the 
skirts of the castle, as it were, is 
the strongly-built parish church of 
St. Mary, old and black, and on 
the other side a row of stone 
houses such as you see in a 
cathedral close. 

The ground drops steeply all 
round, and beyond is the city, lying 
in and around a shallow basin 
among low hills. The towers of 
the two town halls, both of stone, 
stab into the sky. The nearer and 
older Town Hall is in Market 
Square and is now used as a 
museum and art gallery. The other, 
farther off, is much bigger and 
newer, and in it are the municipal 
offices, a police court, a great ban¬ 
queting hall used for dances and 
local assemblies and concerts, 
and some magnificently-furnished 
apartments for the mayor. 

Lancaster is the capital of an 
ancient duchy—the territory 
ruled by a duke—and its old Town 
Hall shows a rightful pride both in 
past history and present achieve¬ 
ment. Lancaster has royal charters 
dating back to the 12th century, 
and I was allowed to see some of 
them in the Mayor’s Parlour, 
where they are carefully kept in a 
great chest. 

This is the county and assize 
town of Lancashire, a market for 
cattle and the farm produce of a 
wide district, a shopping centre, 
and a popular stopping-place on 
the road to and from the Lake 
District and western Scotland. 

It makes fine furniture and turns* 
out linoleum by the mile. But its 
great dark castle and its small 
stone houses in narrow streets and 
still narrower passages and court¬ 
yards, which seem made to be the * 
background for an historical film, 
remind us of other days. 

This is a city which has known 


fire and sword all too often. From 
the days when English and Scots 
mercilessly raided each other's ter¬ 
ritories, through the Wars of the 
Roses and the Civil War between 
King and Parliament, down to the 
last occasion of internal war in our 
country—the Jacobite Rising in 
1745—there have been alarms 
enough in Lancaster. And the 
great castle, from which we can 
view it all, is a reminder that what¬ 
ever perils may await us abroad, 
at least we,are better off than in 
the centuries when the beacon 
blazed from the tower top and 
troops had always to be ready to 
defend the place against marauding 
Scots. 

Lancaster folk are rightly proud 
of their ancient castle ; but they 
are no less proud of the Ashton 
Memorial, a round hall reached by 
a broad flight of about 100 steps, 
and looking, with its copper dome, 
rather like a little St. Paul’s. 

The hill it stands on was once a 
barren moor, but unemployed mill- 
workers during the cotton famine 
got to work on it, and it is now a 
charming garden called Williamson 
Park. On the four immense but¬ 
tresses to the hall are grouped 
Commerce, Industry, Science, and 
Art. Nearly 100 more steps lead 
to a room below the dome, where 
a stuffed eagle in a case with other 
birds seems a pathetically trapped 
thing so high above the spires of 
Lancaster, 500 feet above the sea. 

The reward of climbing is a 
panorama exceeding in grandeur 
and extent the view from the castle 
roof. As I looked out a gale was 
screaming over the hill and the 
clouds were throwing their 
shadows over church and castle, 


Lancaster seen from Skcrton 
Bridge, with the Castle and the 
Priory Church on the hill above 
the River Lune. Right: One of 
the town’s busy thoroughfares, 
Market Street 

the winding river and the ancient 
town far below. It was an unfor¬ 
gettable sight. 

J mentioned earlier that Lancaster 
is renowned for the furniture it 
makes, and when I reached the 
new Town Hall I was shown, 
among many othdr things, the most 
remarkable table I have even seen. 
It is claimed that there is only one 
other like it in the.world. 

It is a circular table of mahog¬ 
any, and I suppose ten people 
could dine at it comfortably ; but 
by grasping the.edges and giving 
the top a twist the whole surface 
breaks up into eight shield-shaped 
sections so that, extra leaves may 
be inserted to double the table's 
original size. It stands in the 
Mayor’s Parlour, a fine room with 
portraits of former mayors and 
aldermen and freemen looking out 
from the walls, and a view of 
a green shoulder of hill through 
the windows. 

But I also wanted to see if there 
were any signs left of Lancaster’s 
old seafaring days, particularly of 
the 18th century, when she sent 
ships to. the West Indies for sugar 
and mahogany and had prosperous 
shipbuilding yards and rope and 
sail-making industries. So I 
walked down to the quay. 

Only a few shrimping boats 
were tied up to it, and a row of 
elderly stone houses looked rather 
sadly at the river, which was at low 
tide and lined with grey mud. A 
little way along, however, was a 



fine old building in the classical 
style, with.columns and steps and 
a portico. 

This was the Customs House, de¬ 
serted, apparently, but showing in 
its handsome, faded old face the 
pride it once had. 

Jt was largely the silting-up of 
the Lune which robbed Lan¬ 
caster of its port. But a certain 
amount of shipping still comes up¬ 
river, as far as Lune Mills, below 
the railway bridge. China-clay 
boats from Cornwall and linseed- 
oil tankers from Hull, small vessels 
of up to 800 tons or so, still dis¬ 
charge their cargoes there for the 
linoleum works. 

These works, it is interesting to 
learn, grew directly out of the old 
port. For when trade began to 
decline the sailmakers turned to 
making waterproof canvas. They 
made it first into tablecloths for 
the new industrial suburbs which 
the machine age was bringing into 
being. Then from table covering 
they went on to damp-proof floor 
covering, and now the biggest Lan¬ 
caster lino firm employs about 
3500 hands. 

About 60 per cent of the total 
output is exported, so that almosj 
anywhere in the world you may 
find yourself walking on linoleum 
that was made, in Lancaster. 



The medieval gateway of Lancaster Castle 


The Ashton Memorial in Williamson Park 


Also along the Lune side, but 
. higher upstream, past the big 
bridge leading to the modem 
suburb round Ryelands Park, is 
another industrial area, between 
river and canal. Here is a large 
rayon factory making fabrics of 
wonderful colours and all sorts of 
knitted garments. Here, too, is a 
large electric power station. Lan¬ 
caster also produces boots and 
shoes and stained glass. 

I have a weakness for interest* . 

ing side-turnings, courtyards, and 
narrow passages of all kinds; so 
when, on the old quayside, I found 
some worn stone steps leading to 
a narrow gap in a wall, I had to 
mount them. 

In a few moments I was in 
completely different surroundings, 
walking up a country lane between 
hedges, steeply uphill, with a pro¬ 
mising-looking sports ground on 
one side, and on the other the 
vicarage garden, where various 
relics, of Roman occupation have 
been unearthed. Above me, among 
the trees, I could see the Priory 
Church of St. Mary again, and the 
lofty Castle. 

It is years since I read Harrison 
Ainsworth’s Lancashire Witches— 
you can still see the Crown Court 
room where they were tried and 
the dungeon where they were kept 

and as I trudged upward I 
w r alked in time to half-remembered 
doggerel lines of the wonderful 
spells they were supposed to 
mutter while casting amazing in¬ 
gredients into their bubbling 
cauldron. 

Later on I came across a gay 
sheet on a wall advertising motor- 
boat trips on the canal which runs 
through Lancaster on its way from 
Kendal to Preston. 

U was a reminder that few canals 
run through such lovely country. 

YyhiiLE waiting for my train next 
day, I had to take one more 
look from the castle. Up here, in 
this castle which for century upon 
century had guarded the western 
route from Scotland, it was hard to 
realise that I was also in a busy 
modern industrial town 
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OllR FRIEND THE 
PRESIDENT 

Alow that the tumult and the 
. shouting have died down, 
we are all wondering how the 
election of Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower as the new leader of the 
American people is likely to 
affect Britain and the rest of 
the world. 

At the moment there is, per¬ 
haps, no better way of assess¬ 
ing this than by recalling some 
of the utterances of this great 
soldier-statesman. Let us re¬ 
call, for instance, those moving 
words spoken by him when he 
received the Freedom of the 
City of London. Referring to 
the unbreakable bonds be¬ 
tween the British and Amer¬ 
ican peoples, he said: 

“ No petty differences in the 
world of trade, national tradi¬ 
tions, and pride should ever 
blind us to identities in price¬ 
less values. If we keep our 
eyes on this guide-post, then 
no differences on our road of 
mutual co-operation can ever 
be insurmountable.” 

Mr. Eisenhower has proved 
himself a staunch believer in 
co-operation between the 
nations, holding that the cause 
of peace transcends all 
national interests. 

He embarks on the biggest 
job in the world, carrying with 
him not only, the confidence 
of his own fellow-country¬ 
men, but the heartfelt good 
wishes of peace-loving citizens 
throughout,the free world. 


Knowing what to do 

TUhile cycling home from her 
vv school in South Australia, 
11-year-old Diana Betts ran over 
a venomous snake and was 
bitten on the leg. 

Having been taught what to 
do in case of snake-bite, Diana 
promptly searched her satchel, 
took out a razor blade, and made 
a gash where the bite had been 
inflicted. Then she went to a 
cottage nearby, and asked for 
a tourniquet to be applied. 

Undaunted, this brave little 
girl started for home again on 
her bicycle; but a passing 
motorist saw her in distress and 
took her to a doctor who gave 
her an injection and said that 
she had probably saved her life 
by her presence of mind and 
knowing what to do. 

In every emergency presence 
of mind is admirable ; knowing 
what to do is essential. 


W° 


JUST AN IDEA 
A wise man makes more 
opportunities than he finds. 

Francis Lord'Bacon 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

It’ high teas 
are within 
everyone’s reach 


There is one secret of good 
broadcasting, says a writer: be 
yourself. Unless you are an im¬ 
personator? 

A rest home for retired gardeners 
is to be opened at Horton , Bucks. 
Good diggings. 

BILLY BEETLE 

T 




GRACIOUS LADY 

After Queen Elizabeth the 
^ Queen Mother had laid the 
foundation stone of the new 
Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Art theatre, she recognised a 
70-year-old builder whom she 
had met when opening the 
original theatre, 21 years before. 

He is Mr. Charles Hartland ; 
he had helped to build that 
earlier theatre, which was after¬ 
wards destroyed by bombs, and 
is. now at work on the new one. 

It is indeed remarkable that 
the Queen Mother, amid recol¬ 
lections of so many functions 
and experiences of the past 21 
yearsj should remember a face 
in this way. 

It is such thoughtfulness that 
endears the Royal Family to the 
British people. 


Team work 


Champion oi Freedom 


Modest angler 

Bonders will never cease: a 
fisherman who caught the 
biggest carp ever taken in 
England under-estimated its. 
weight by three pounds! 

The giant carp was caught in 
a West Country lake by a 
Hitchin angler, who told his 
friends that it. weighed 41 lbs. 
Then he sent it to the London 
Zoo, where it was found to 
weigh 44 lbs.! 

The carp was carefully tended 
to enable it to get over the effect 
of being taken from the lake and 
it has now settled down happily 
at Regent’s Park with a pike and 
some eels. 

There is a belief that carp five 
to a great age. Let us hope that 
this one may long flourish as a 
living, monument to a Modest 
Angler. 



HThirty years ago our parents 
x rocked with laughter at the 
clever—though strictly unethical 
—team work between Charlie 
Chaplin and “The Kid.” 

The Kid broke a window with 
a stone and then, providentially 
as it seemed to the owner of the 
window, round the corner came 
the glazier—Charlie—with the 
paraphernalia of his trade on 
his back. 

A parallel story has come 
from Paris, where a shoeblack 
at the Po-nt Neuf trained his- 
poodle dog to cross the bridge, 
run in and out among well- 
polished shoes, and muddy them 
with his paws. 

The shoeblack himself, of 
course,. virtuously agreed with 
the customer, as he re-polished 
his shoes, that something ought 
to be done about ill-mannered 
stray dogs. 

In the end the shoeblack was 
caught, but it is to be hoped that 
hiff intelligent poodle, unaware 
of his master’s perfidy, was 
leniently treated. 
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THINGS SAID 

TX7ith the standard of athletics 
* * going up all over the world 
we must have proper facilities 
if we are going to expect our 
athletes to compete with the 
athletes in other countries. The 
total number of cinder running 
tracks in this country is between 
20 and 30 and I believe that the 
number of similar tracks ‘ in 
Norway is about 400. 

Duke of Edinburgh 


What has happened to goloshes? 
asks a newspaper. They have gone 
" out. 

The L.C.C. are to spend £8000 
on rubber silencers for school 
furniture. How about a few for 
the pupils? 

Some council tenants have to 
pay more rent for a garden fence. 
Cant get round it. 

Rust costs Britain about £200 
million a year. Enough to take 
'the shine out of us. 




This new statue has been erec¬ 
ted in Budapest in honour of 

Louis Kossuth, the great 19th- 
century Hungarian patriot. 

Thirty Years Ago 

Tt is. announced that the British 
x Pharmacopoeia has just been 
translated into Chinese. 

It I has, of course, been ex¬ 
tremely difficult to translate some 
of the names of these chemicals 
and |other drugs into Chinese, 
and ivery strange they look in 
their| new dress. Here are a few 
taken from the new list. 

Tasteless castor oil: Yiu pei 
ma. [ 

Cod-liver oil: Kan min yiu yu. 

Easton’s syrup: Shui fang 
h’uelpu chung k’iang. 

Indigestion mixture: Shui yao 
pu p*ei siao pu shi yin. 

Let us hope these long names 
will not deter the Chinese house¬ 
wives from asking for what is 
good for them. 

. From the Children's Newspaper , 
November 25 , 1922 

GOOD COMPANY 

Keep always with you, wher¬ 
ever | your course may lie, the 
company of great thoughts, the 
inspiration of great ideals, the 
example of great achievements, 
the consolation of great failures. 

So equipped, you can face 
without perturbation the buffets 
of circumstance, the caprice of 
fortune, or the inscrutable vicissi¬ 
tudes of fife. . 

Earl of Oxford and Asquith 


Penny a head 

Cince the United Nations Inter- 
^ national Children’s Emer¬ 
gency Fund was started in 1946, 
Britain has contributed £250,000. 

This represents about a penny 
a head, a contribution which 
compares badly with the thirty 
shillings a head that Iceland has 
given, and the pound of New 
Zealand, to succouring the 
world’s needy children. 

It is good to know that Mr. 
Spaak of Belgium has been 
pleading the children’s cause 
with Mr. Churchill. We hope 
soon to hear that the penny has 
grown nearer the pound. 


HUhe Army tries to make not 
X only good soldiers, but also 
good citizens. If occasionally it 
fails, it must be remembered 
they can not always teach a boy 
in two years what parents have 
failed to teach him in 20 years. 
Field-Marshal Sir William Slim 

'There cannot be a Welfare 
x State unless men are re¬ 
deemed and fit to live in it. 
Those who are responsible for 
public life are turning to the 
Church and seeking help. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 

'The schools of today are pro- 
x ducing boys and girls of 
equal academic ability, with 
powers of initiative and varied 
interests that 1 their predecessors 
never had. 

Mr. W. J.WUUiams, 
President of the National 
Association of Head Teachers 

'There is only one thing needed 
x for this country to recover 
completely and regain its old 
place in the world. That is to 
get back its faith in its way of 
life and the limitless possibilities 
of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. David Gammons , 
Assistant Postmaster-General 

T would urge all parents to give 
x pocket money only for ser¬ 
vices rendered. 

Miss W. A. O'Dell » headmistress 
of Lewisham Prendergast School 


Power of patience 

Be patient, for patience hath 
power 

To ward us in danger,, like 
mantle in shower; 

-A fairy gift you best may hold 
In a chain of fairy gold. 

Sir Walter Scott 


A LAST PRAYER 

If I have helped a child, may he 
Be mindful in his prayers of me: 
If I have helped a man, I pray 
That he may pray for me that 
day 

When I advance with faltering 
feet 

To show my final Balance Sheet 

Sir Leo Page 



OUR HOMELAND 


Sailing on the reservoir 
at.. Ruislip, Middlesex 
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NEW CLOCK-TOWER FOR A 
GLOUCESTER VILLAGE 


One of the curiosities of Glou¬ 
cestershire used to be the quaint 
wooden clock-tower on the edge of 
the churchyard at Nailsworth. It 
was erected as a temporary home 
for the clock belonging to the old 
church, which was demolished in 
1898 to make room for the present 
church on the site, still without a 
tower. 

The tower’s odd appearance 
made it a noted local landmark, 
and the people of Nailsworth them- 



Nailsworth’s old 


tower, however, is the belfry, which 
has been . specially designed to 
throw out the sound at an angle 
that will prevent it from annoying 
people living in nearby houses, yet 
will allow it to be heard over a 
long distance. 

To do this, architect Peter 
Falconer, A.R.I.B.A., arranged the 
bells low down inside the tower, 
with their mouths pointing up¬ 
wards. There are three of them— 
two for the quarter chimes, and a 



-tower—and the new 


selves knew it as The Clock on 
Stilts. So far as is known, there 
was nothing else quite like it. But 
the passing years left their'mark 
on it and it had become danger¬ 
ous ; so now it has gone, and a new 
clock-tower has been put up in 
another part of the town.* 

Nailsworth’s new tower, a war 
memorial, is also unlike any other 
so far built. Constructed of local 
stone and of concrete, it has four 
illuminated faces and clock 
mechanism which chimes on two 
bells and is electrically re-wound at 
intervals by automatic switchgear. 

The really novel feature of the 


larger one to sound the hour—and 
all are struck by specially-designed 
hammers. As the sound rises up 
the tower, it is' deflected by an in¬ 
verted pyramid of concrete, 
mounted on the underside- of the 
“sounding-board” roof of the 
tower, and dispersed through in¬ 
clined openings shaped to send it 
out in just the right direction. 

The idea has proved 1 very 
successful, and though the idea of 
mounting clock bells with their 
mouths upwards is a novel one, it 
seems likely that other clocks will 
have their bells arranged in the 
same way. 


THE ORIGINAL LITTLE 
JACK HORNER 

Canon A. E. Horner, who died 
recently, was a descendant of a 
man known to us all through 
a nursery rhyme.. 

There is a tradition that the 
original Little Jack Horner was the 
fohn Horner who obtained Mells 
Abbey in Somerset from Henry 
VIII at the time of the dissolution 
of the monasteries. 

He was steward to the Abbot 
of Glastonbury and, like other 
officials, had his eye on Mells 
Abbey ; and when the opportunity 
came he had a finger in the 
royal “pie” and extracted this 
“plum.” 

The nursery rhyme is, in fact, 
believed to be much older, but this 
pretty version was firmly believed 
by succeeding generations, and 
there used to be a Lord of the 
Manor at Mells w'ho lived to be 
over 80, and loved to say to 
children: “I’m Little Jack Horner.” 

Mells is a lovely manor house 
built in the shape of an H, which 
is said to stand for the first Jack 
Horner, who, according to this 
legend, left his name to be repeated 
by millions of little children. 


WATCHES FOR SIX 
CN READERS 

Congratulations to the following 
.readers, who have won the Six 
Wrist-watches offered as prizes in 
our Quiz (C N, Competition No. 
12) of October 18: 

Marcia Conibere, Exeter; Pearl 
Glover, Swanley; Alistair Govan, St. 
Albans; Stanley Hammond, Wands¬ 
worth ; Noel McMurray, Donagha- 
dce; Kathleen Riley, Bedford. 

Correct answers: * 1 Thrift (or Sea- 
pink). 2 Date not normally on front 
of ticket; November has only 30 
days; wrong year (ticket has been 
clipped—therefore used). 3 Peter 
Pan. 4 Melon; Lemon. 5 Twelve. 
6 Cruiser (American). 


SCHOOLS FOR GUIDES 

Thirty men and women have 
begun a three-month course of 
training as guides for tourists; 
and at the end of it will .be tested 
on such things as diction, dress, 
personality; and lecturing ability. 
If they pass they will be awarded 
special registered guides badges, of 
which only two hundred have been 
won. 

The course, arranged by the 
British Travel and Holiday Associ¬ 
ation, costs one guinea. 


Bicycles on 


Parents, uncles, and aunts in 
search of ideas for Christmas pre¬ 
sents ought to be persuaded to take 
a trip this week to the Cycle and 
Motor Cycle Show at Earls Court, 
London. It is claimed that the dis¬ 
play of children’s cycles there, at 
prices ranging from £8 upwards, is 
the greatest ever seen. Brightness 
of colour is the dominant note. 

For all who are interested in 
power-cycling, eleven types of 
cyclemotors (bicycles with small 
engines) are on view. “Clip-on” 
engines can be bought for some¬ 
thing over £20, and “built-in” 
models for £40 to £50. Powered- 
cycling is becoming increasingly 
popular; and it is believed that 
some 150,000 of these “boosted” 
bicycles are being used in Britain^ 
today. Their handiness, simplicity, 
and low running costs make them 
an attractive proposition. 

CONTINENTAL CRAZE 

On the Continent, where cycle- 
motors are exempt from taxes and 
there are fewer restrictions, they 
have become quite a craze; 
250,000 were produced in France 
alone during the first half of 1952. 
Our own manufacturers are also 
making progress in this market. 

Our export trade in ordinary 
bicycles is illustrated at the Show 
—over two million British bikes 
were sold overseas in the first nine 
months of this year, but most of 
the models at Earls Court are for 
the home market. Prices for these 
full-size bicycles range from £14 
to £21, and up to £50 for a racer. 

For; the housewife who wants 
speedy shopping there is the 
motor-scooter, and for families 
With slender means who like 
motoring there are inviting side¬ 
car combinations and three- 
wheelers. The dazzling array of 
motor-cycles demonstrates Britain's 
continued leadership in this field. 


HONEY FOR TEA AT 
NUMBER 10 

Mr. and Mrs. Churchill have 
acknowledged with appreciation a 
gift of Yorkshire honey handed in 
at 10 Downing Street by Mr. F. 
Austin Hyde, formerly headmaster 
of Pickering Grammar School. It 
was given “with the gratitude of 
the bees,” and was a reminder of 
Mr. Churchill’s part in restoring a 
sugar ration for bees which was 
cut in 1943 

Mr. Hyde considered that the 
cut would mean the death of many 
bees in the winter and appealed to 
the Prime Minister. Although it 
was a critical stage of the war, Mr. 
Churchill sent a minute to the 
Minister of Food, asking “What is 
the amount of sugar issued to pro¬ 
fessional bee-keepers and what is 
the'saving in starving the bees of 
private owners?” 

Very soon afterwards the bees 
got their sugar ration back. 


SWEET NAMES 

Five lion cubs at Bellevue Zoo, 
Belfast, have been named Syrup, 
Ginger, Marmalade, Treacle, - and 
Honey. Eleven-year-old Elizabeth 
Pinkerton, picked these names and 
won first prize in a BBC 
Children’s Hour competition. 



FLYING START FOR CHILDREN'S 
FILM FOUNDATION 

By Eric Gitlett, the C N Film Critic 

Two events " of 
importance to 
the British film 
world took place 
in London lately 
— the British 
Film Institute 
opened the 
National Film 
Theatre on the 
South Bank, ancj 
the Children’s 
Film Foundation 
showed its first 
programme of en¬ 
tertainment films 
for children. 

As the C N has 
already reported 
specially designed for children are 
being presented at the National 
Film Theatre this winter. 

The Children’s Film Foundation 
was set up in July 1951 with the 
support of the whole British film 
industry. The chairman is Mr. J. 

Arthur Rank, and the executive 
officer is Miss Mary Field. 

C.F.F. has made a splendid start 



Setting 


out for a sail on a Devonshire river— 
a scene from Swift Waters 


programmes 



Two scenes from the children’s thriller. 
The Stolen Plans 





with its first three pictures. Our 
Magazine is an “interest” picture 
showing a percussion band of 
seven-year-olds, with a conductor 
who is. only six ; two children being 
taught to make’model decorations; 
Maori boys bathing in the hot. 
springs of Rotorua ; and two Eng¬ 
lish boys watching the testing of 
an express railway engine in the 
sheds at Rugby. 

Swift Waters is the story of a 
small boy who goes to stay with a 
strict aunt in a Devonshire village, 


where he meets a brother and sister 
who take him sailing. Their 
adventures are realistic and excit¬ 
ing, and the film shows the import¬ 
ance of being able to swim. 

The Stolen Plans is a much 
more ambitious picture, which runs 
for nearly an hour. 

A resourceful boy and girl, with 
the aid of the police, * foil the 
attempts of a gang of international 
crooks to steal the plans of a new 
British aircraft. Full of' incident 
and good laughs. The Stolen Plans 
is a really good children’s thriller, 
and James Hill, the director, has 
skilfully handled Lance Secretan 
and Mavis Sage as the young hero 
and heroine. The picture was de* 
scrvedly awarded the Silver Gon¬ 
dola prize at the Venice Film 
Festival for the best children’s film 
of the year. 

1 believe that C.F.F. will re¬ 
establish British children’s films as 
the best in the world. 

]Tilms about animals always have 
some element of appeal, and 
colour provides an added at¬ 
traction. Warner Brothers’ -The 
Lion and the Horse, cleverly 
directed by Louis King, offers an 
exciting treatment of an improb¬ 
able story. 

Wildfire is a 
magnificent black 
stallion, leader of 
one of the few 
remaining bands 
of wild horses in 
the U.S. Ben' 
Kirby (Steve 
Cockran) cap¬ 
tures him, and 
begins to admire 
him. Unfortun¬ 
ately for Kirby, 
his boss discovers 
Wildfire, claims 
him, and. sells 
him to a pro¬ 
fessional rodeo 
rider, who treats 
the horse cruelly. 

Ben later takes Wildfire to a 
ranch, and there breaks him in 
and trains him. Wildfire proves to 
be a gentle and intelligent animal. 
Nine-year-old Jenny (Sherry Jack- 
son) is soon able to ride him. 

News comes to the ranch that a 
lion has escaped from a circus, and 
from'this moment the film works 
up to a thrilling climax. 

The Lion and the Horse has 
pleasant moments of humour, a . 
g$pd story, excellent glimpses of 
vr/FJ life, and some real surprises. 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


Ron Burgess 



Ron Burgess, cap¬ 
tain of Tottenham 
Hotspur and of 
Wales, left his native 
Cwm. for a trial 
with the ' famous 
Spurs. He was 15. 



His first trial was as a centre- 
forward^ but it was not Suc¬ 
cessful. However, a second 
chance came in the half-back 
line, and he was engaged on 
the ground staff. He was sent 
to Northflect, then the Totten¬ 
ham “ nursery,” to develop. 


He became a professional in 
1938, and established himself 
as left-half in Tottenham’s 
team. By 1947 he was ack¬ 
nowledged the best left-half 
in the British Isles, and was 
selected for Great Britain v. 

The Rest of Europe. 


Since then Ron has led the 
Spurs from strength to 
strength. Long ago, he made 
it a practice to obtain a pro¬ 
gramme of every match in 
which he played. The collec¬ 
tion includes programmes 
printed in many languages. 


THE TRAGIC STORY OF THOMAS CHATTERTON 


AIR AGE MEETS 
THE ICE AGE 

Until the last few years the soli¬ 
tudes of the ice age have prevailed 
undisturbed over northern Green¬ 
land and Ellesmere Island except 
for occasional expeditions of hardy 
adventurers. 

Today at Thule, just 900 miles 
from the North Pole, men are 
living permanently, and a sign of 
their civilisation is the 1206-foot 
mast of steel tubing which serves 
the air and radio communications 
in this lonely world of ice and 
snow. 

It took 60 days to set up this 
great mast, which is anchored so 
deeply in the perpetually frozen 
snow that it can withstand the 
fiercest gales which blow across the 
top of the world. 

The tiny lift which soars to the 
top of the tower at first refused to 
work owing to these gales, and the 
steeplejacks on - the top had to 
swing clown like monkeys on the 
guy cables, 1200 feet through-the 
icy air of the Arctic. 


BIRMINGHAM MAKES 
MONEY GO ROUND 

The Lord Mayor of Birmingham 
recently visited the Mint in his city 
and' saw the minting of some of its 
average weekly output of 2,500,000 
coins. 

The Mint at Birmingham has 
been making coins since 1850, but 
today they are all made for export, 
no coins for Great Britain having 
been struck here since 1919. 

Bolivia, East and West Africa, 
and Israel are among the countries 
which are supplied with their coins 
from Birmingham. 


EXPORT WAXWORKS 

An unusual contract now being 
carried out in London is the mak¬ 
ing of historical figures for an 
American waxworks exhibition. 

The order will take about ten 
years to complete. The robes for 
the figures are also being made in 
London. 


The 200th anniversary of the 
birth of the ill-fated Thomas Chat¬ 
terton recalls one of the most 
amazing stories in literary annals. 

The “marvellous boy,” as 
Wordsworth hailed him, was born 
on November 20, 1752. Less than 
18 years later he perished by his 
own hand. For another century con¬ 
troversy raged over the “Rowley 
Poems,” submitted by Chatterton 
as medieval relics. Today it is 
accepted that they were his own 
work, and we can only marvel at 
his tragic, unfulfilled genius. 

A Bristol tenement was Chatter- 
tqn’s birthplace. His father, a 
schoolteacher, had died three 
months earlier, and the hard- 
pressed Mrs. Chatterton opened a 
school and made dresses to eke 
out a living. i 

When Chatterton was eight he 
noticed an old manuscript being 
used by his mother as a silk- 
winder ; with others, it had been 
brought home several years earlier 
by his father, a great student of 
old literature, from St. Mary Red- 
cliffe Church, where the family 
were hereditary sextons. 

Young Chatterton was con¬ 
sidered a backward boy, but these 


documents aroused in him a yearn¬ 
ing to read and learn. Regularly 
he locked himself in a dusty attic, 
with charcoal, ochre, and a bottle 
of black-lead. There he would sit 
for hours 1 , poring over the parch¬ 
ments, copying the archaic initials, 
drawing heraldic shields. 

When he was 14, Chatterton was 
apprenticed to a Bristol attorney. 
He worked from 7 a.m. to 8 p.m., 
and only] his secret hobby made 
the drudgery bearable. 

WAYWARD GENIUS 

He had already given hints of a 
strange Waywardness. He had 
claimed to have discovered verses, 
on parchment, by “Thomas Row- 
ley,” a 15th-century monk. Fol¬ 
lowing this, he had sold to ; a 
pewterer (for five shilling) a “pedi¬ 
gree” daiing from the Normans. 

So polished were many of the 
“ Rowley I poems ” that numerous 
townsfolk were convinced of their 
genuineness ; and the great Horace 
Walpole, to whom Chatterton sent 
specimens when he was 16, de¬ 
scribed them as “wonderful for 
their harmony and spirit,” and 
asked foij fuller details. 

When Thomas reVealed his age, 
Walpole Coldly recommended him 


to continue his law studies. But 
London journals continued to print 
his compositions, and he showed 
remarkable skill in copying the 
styles of Pope, Gray, and others. 

Suddenly Chatterton left the 
hated law office. With a few 
pounds, some poems, and bound¬ 
less confidence he arrived in 
London, and before long his 
mother was receiving encouraging 
letters. He had been promised 
work by editors, and his political 
poems had been praised by John 
Wilkes and others. 

But the youth’s optimism soon 
waned. He found the few guineas 
he received each month all too 
little. Then one of his best patrons 
died, and for some weeks Chatter¬ 
ton earned nothing. 

To maintain the fiction of his 
success he sent gifts to relatives, 
and towards the end, facing starva¬ 
tion, he made a desperate but un¬ 
successful appeal for a post as a 
ship’s doctor. On. the night of 
August 24, 1770, poor Chatterton 
destroyed all his manuscripts. 

In the morning he was found in 
his attic—the poor misguided 
genius had chosen to put an end to 
his unhappy life. 
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DOWN THE MINE 
IN KENSINGTON 

A model coalmine has been 
opened this week at the South 
Kensington Science Museum by 
the Right Hon. Geoffrey Lloyd, 
the Minister of Fuel. 

It took over two years to con¬ 
struct, covers about 9000 square, 
feet, and is in part a full-scale re¬ 
production of a real mine. The 
walls and coal face, for example, 
have been built front plaster casts 
made in pits in Durham and Kent. 
Museum craftsmen have made 14 
lifesize models of miners at work. 

Rescue equipment, conveyors, 
rail trucks, coal-cutting machinery, 
and a 100 h.p. diesel engine are 
among the many pieces of mining 
equipment which are also on 
show. Dioramas will tell the his¬ 
tory of coalmining from the 
earliest times. 

The exhibit has been planned by 
Mr. Fred Lebeter, a former colliery 
manager who is now a deputy 
keeper at the Museum. 


NEW AIR SURVEY OF 
AFRICA 

A reconnaissance squadron of 
the Royal Air Force has completed 
a six-year survey, of a million 
square miles of Africa. 

Many of the vast areas had not 
been previously surveyed, includ¬ 
ing land in British East Africa, 
Central and West Africa, Basuto¬ 
land, and Bechuanaland. 

Forty-four radar beacons were 
used as central points for the 
survey and were manned by 
ground parties. These, perhaps, 
had the most difficult task, for the 
maintenance of their apparatus in¬ 
volved working in thick jungle, in 
mud and swamp, and driving off 
wild animals and even bandits. 


GOLDEN SPIRE 

The new church of the small 
village of Box, Gloucestershire, has 
a golden spire. Made of alu¬ 
minium and gilded, it is a source of 
great pride to the parishioners, who 
raised £4000 to replace their 
previous church of iron. 


MARCO POLO’S AMAZING ADVENTURES-the story of an epic journey (2) 



Marco and his father and uncle escaped from 
the bandits in the dust fog by hiding in a forti¬ 
fied village nearby. When they came out later 
they found that all their former companions 
of the road had been either killed or- taken 
away as slaves by the marauders. The Polos, a 
small party now, continued their dangerous 
journey south to Hormuz on the Persian Gulf, 
where they intended-to take ship for China. 


They found Hormuz a busy port, but they were 
unfavourably impressed by the ships. | These 
were flimsy vessels, having no iron in their con¬ 
struction, and their planks stitched together with 
twine made f. mu coconut fibre. They were 
caulked with oil instead of pitch. The Polos 
decided they could not venture on a longjvoyage, 
in such unseaworthy craft, and that they must 
return to Kerman and reach Peking overland. 


At Hormuz a tragic occurrence warned them 
of the perils of the desert. Soldiers coming 
from Kerman to collect Taxes were caught in a 
scorching desert wind and were suffocated. 
When the people of Hormuz went out to bury 
them they found the bodies baked so brittle 
that they broke when they were moved. In 
spite of the danger of this incinerating wind, 
the Polos set out and reached Kerman safely. 


They pushed on to Balk, in what is now Afghani¬ 
stan. Here they faced a difficult journey 
through the Pamir Mountains, for which they 
needed a good supply of provisions. But they 
had no trouble in obtaining all they wanted, 
for Marco’s father had the golden tablet given 
him by Kublai Khan, which was an order to 
all officials in Kublai’s vast empire to supply 
to the travellers from Europe all they required. 


How will Marco’s party fare in the towering Pamirs ? . See next week’s instalment 
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Cross-Channel 



My sister Nessa, myself, and our 
guardian , Bruce Holliday , have 
come to Mont St. Michel in pursuit 
of four foreign agents. In one of 
the streets 1 trip—directly in front 
of Mr. A., one of the agents. 

12. 44 Stop that boy! ” 

Jn spite of myself, I jerked out a 
loud and very English ex¬ 
clamation ! . 

Mr. A. lunged forward, and I 
knew that he had recognised me in 
that split second. After all, I had 
been gazing upwards at him from 
about a yard away, and ' with 
nothing to hide my face. 

But as he lunged forward, I 
rolled sideways, dodged his large 
and grasping hand, picked myself 
up, and dashed off at top speed. 
Behind me I heard the heavy tread 
of Mr. A.—much too close for my 
liking! 

• There was a flight of stone steps 
just alongside, and I made for 
those. My only hope was that, 
being much lighter than my 
pursuer, I could nip up those steps 
a lot faster than he would be able - 
to. After that, I just did not know 
what would happen, because I did 
not know what lay beyond those 
steps* 

‘‘Stop, boy!” Mr. a!*s voice 
was horribly close behind me on 
the steps. But if he thought I 
was: going to stop, then and there, 
j'ust because he ordered me to, then 
he had another think coming! If 
anything, T. shot up the last few 
steps faster than ever. _ _ 

In a few seconds I was at the 
top, and had to decide which way 
to go next. Luckily, I dodged to 
the left; I discovered afterwards 
that the ramparts onto which the 
steps had brought me came to a 
dead-end just along to the right. 

J^ow there was a long, narrow, 
level stretch of ramparts, with 
a high parapet on the seaward 
side. I dashed along this at full 
speed, not daring even to look over 
my shoulder. Where they led to I 
just.did not know, though I guessed 
they were the same as the ram¬ 
parts we had seen beneath our 
balcony when we first walked out* 
onto it. 

I wondered if by any lucky 
chance Bruce might happen to be 
looking out from the balcony just 
as I dashed past beneath it; but I 
remembered that he had said he 
had work to do on the contents of 
the brief-case. And, anyway, he 
would not want to show himself 
unnecessarily so close to the other 
balcony. No, there was no hope 
of that! 

“Stop, I say!” There was Mr. 
A.’s voice again, loud and fierce 
behind.me. But it was not quite as 
close as it had been that first time, 
thank goodness! I still did not 
look round. I needed all my wits 
to keep moving among the hordes 
of people strolling about and 
standing with cameras in their 
hands. 


by GARRY S 

HOGG l 

Supposing they should get the 
idea that I was a pickpocket being 
chased, and decide to join in ; that 
would be a disaster for me! The 
sooner I got into a less congested 
spot the better! 

X dashed on, up and down steps, 
swinging round the curved tops 
of bastions and dodging through 
narrow bottle-necks where the 
walls closed in. I nearly knocked 
over a waiter coming out of a ram¬ 
part-side restaurant with a loaded 
tray, and heard him call something 
out after me which certainly wasn’t 
his blessing! 

I bumped into two heavily-built 
women backing out of a door that 
I did not see till I was right on it, 
and the impact shook all the breath 
out of me, though it did not seem 
to affect them in the slightest. In 
fact, they hardly looked round. 
Perhaps they were accustomed to 
people chasing madly along these 
ramparts! 

“Stop that boy!” came the voice 
from behind me, still uncomfort¬ 
ably close, and I realised that he 
was now trying to enlist the help 
of the passers-by. What if one of 
them responded? But he had 
shouted in English, so perhaps not 
many ■ people would understand 
quickly enough to realise what it 
was all about till it was too late. 
Arid if an English person decided 
to act, probably I could get away 
with it! 

All the same, the sooner I found 
some way of dodging clear of 
these narrow ramparts, the happier 
I should be. 

]\JY heart was pumping away like 
mad now, I wished l had 
my own light clothes on, instead of 
the absurd plus-fours and the 
tightly-buttoned jacket. But at 
least I had my own rubber-soled 
shoes, thank goodness. There was 
some spring, in those! 
y I came at last to a place where 
the ramparts divided, one portion, 



1 Who were the first men to fly 

. the Atlantic? 

2 What is-the official home of 
London’s. Lord Mayor?- 

3 What is an apiarist? . 

4 Intermediate means in ad¬ 
vance, in between, or in 
reverse? 

5 What bird is often-mistaken 
for a chaffinch? 

6 Who w^s the first Governor- 
General of India? 

7 What is the young of an 
elephant called? 

8 In what sport does a knock- 
on occur? 

Answers on page 12 


the one with the parapet, going to 
the right, the other to the , left. 
They met at the foot of a long, 
wide flight of stone steps that rose 
to a little tower in the distance. 
The two halves of the ramparts 
made a ring round a hollow place 
like the bottom of a roofless tower, 
in which were tumbled stones and 
odd lengths of rail. A rather 
sinister-looking square tunnel led 
off beneath the rampart to the right 
towards the sea. 

For a second or less I considered 
racing up those steps. It was the 
longest flight I had seen, and I 
guessed I could dash up them at 
least three times.as fast as Mr. A., 
for though breathless I was still 
nippy on my feet. At the top I 
might find somewhere safe to hide, 
as I would have a few extra 
seconds to spare. 

B UT something warned me against 
climbing those steps. Perhaps 
they led to another dead-end. Or 
perhaps right into the heart of the 
great church that towers above the 
whole of Mont St. Michel. 
Officials would be there, and I 
might be trapped. There would be 
questions that I did not understand. 
And Mr. A.—the “fluent linguist ” 
—would arrive and spin some yarn 
that they w r ould believe and. I 
would not understand a w'ord of. 

Afterwards, Bruce told me what 
a good thing it was I had not gone 
that way ; there would have been 
no escape at all, and this story 
might have had a very different 
ending indeed! 

There were a few people coming 
rather breathlessly up through a 
gap on my left, and I remembered 
what we had been saying earlier 
about its being easier to hide in a 
crowd, than in empty country. 
They must, I realised, be coming 
up from the crowded street; and, 
compared with that narrow, 
shadowy street, these ramparts 
were very empty country! 

J pushed past a slow-moving 
party, and found myself look¬ 
ing down a very steep, short flight 
of steps. No wonder those who 
had just come up them were out of 
breath! And down those steps I 
dived full pelt, at the risk of break¬ 
ing my neck. There was an iron 
rail on my side of the steps, and 
my hand slid down it so fast that it 
raised a blister on my palm which 
lasted for days and days. 

I found myself in the street, at 
the top end of it, where it was 
narrowest and steepest. Up here, 
above the hotels, it. was hardly 
wide enough to wheel a barrow, 
and it was packed tightly, with 
people. / 

And then I saw.Nessa! I gave 
a short, sharp whistle, the one we 
always use together, and she jerked 
round and took in the situation at 
a glance. She was standing close 
to the door of a hotel just a little 
above ours. “In there!” she 
gasped, and pointed to the revolv¬ 
ing door of the hotel. 

It was turning slowly, as though 
someone had just passed through 
it. I side-stepped violently, as 
though I was selling the dummy on 
the rugger-field, and reached the 
door. 1 gripped the brass rail half¬ 
way up, and threw all my weight 
on to it, practically flattening my 
nose against.the glass pane in the’ 
upper half. I was through! 

Continued on page 10 



WON’T BE ABLE TO RESIST THEM 



RAIL RACE: Travel over Britain’s 
railways with miniature engines on 
large stout map. Plan your own 
winning routes and be thrilled by 
“incident cards.” 2-6 players. 
For family and children’s lQ/ m 
parties. 17 



FLOUNDERING: A great party 
game. Players collect their flounders 
by a throw of the dice and rob 
opponents of their catches. No age 
limit, even children of five can tfz 
join. Hilarious fun. * ° 



TELL ME: The queen of quiz 
games. Spin the wheel and roll 
out the questions ! Endless fun for 
any age. Any number of players, 
the very thing for your party. U 



patented game of tactics for two 
players. As easy as draughts. Pro¬ 
vides many hours of fascinating o^ 
entertainment. * 



CAPPIT : A game for 2-4 players, 
who try to “ Catch and Cap ” their 
opponents. As easy as ludo, qf 
but much more exciting. - - 7 


Obtainable from good toyshops and departmental stores. 

If your'dealer cannot supply, write for address of nearest stockist to: 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD., Dept. C, 
Enfield, Middlesex 


These 4 Coronation Ties make IDEAL XMAS GIFTS 

Wear one yourself and bay one for Dad! 



Not merely Ties, 
but wonderful 
souvenirs for this 
great occasion 
of our Gracious 
Queen’s Corona¬ 
tion. Beautifully 
hand-painted on 
rich-quality heavy 
satin. All designs 
are obtainable in 
Coronation Blue 
or Regal Red. 


EACH 

Post & packing 
6d. each. 

or 4 for 301- 
POST FREE 



Westminster Abbey Windsor Castle Buckingham Palace Horse & Drummer 

RI?TrirC T TTT Money refund guarantee ORDER NOW ! C.O.D. ii required. 

Lll/. (Dept. C.N.23) 93/95 CLARENCE ROAD, LONDON, E.5. 

Also branches at : Brixion , Burnt Oak . Clapton, Hackney, Palmers Green, IValthamstou), Wood Green. 


;/. DEPOSIT & PAY OFF Coloured Catalogue 

REAL RADIO ! BARGAIN IN PAINTS 

LUXURY CRYSTALSET ! /V 101 ITEMS ^ Q/-J-| 



Without 'phones 


’phones 


FIXED detector 
ADJUSTMENT I 


jnones . I >« rrrrti ■ m^xmWC. II 
AT 1 / & ‘i/uKSgS SSSS gBnWnl I el \ 

27 / 6 > 

tor— ■ M :ss:@p:sssiS / J f 


Post 1/1 
or C.O.D. 

8 4 D it¬ 
er e n t 
o 1 o u. r 
paint 
blocks. 


N O 

NEEDED. Real Radio Reception— Not 

a Toy ! Plays at once. Earphones are ossen- _ _ _ . 

tial with crystal sets. Ideal for Bedrooms, | « Two brushes. 9 12 Tubes of paint. 
Invalids, Private Listening, Radio-minded boys, . ® Two stencil sheets. • Colour mixing? 
etc. No Electricity, No Batteries. Works I chart. 

anywhere immediately. Tlastic case—unbreak- - - 

able. 3" X 3" X 4'. Perfect Present. , ft O D 

Radio’s Finest Value—plus 1/0 post . JF' O HeFtinii f/ 

andj^cking. _ jC.O.jD._ l_/ ; _._xtra._I W Sltme, 

Really types. Simple to use. Prints largo clear capital or call, 
letters and figures. Accurate spacing. 

Automatic carriage movement and spaces. 

MONTROSE PRODUCTS 

623/7 Holloway Rd., London, N.19. 


> oo/fi! 

J u 

clear canital .. 

TYPEWRITER 

(Dept. C.N.P.14) 

Nr. Archway Tube. AllChtcay 4426/7 
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Here’s a grand electrical quiz game simple to 
use and exciting to play. Provides endless fun 
for your party and hours of amusement when 
alone. 

Questions are asked and if the answer is right 
on goes the light. 

Complete with twelve quiz cards at good 
toyshops and stores 15/-. Series of 
six extra cards 2/6. (Three different 
series available.) , 

If your dealer cannot supply, write 
for descriptive leaflet and name 
iOgS? ''**** of nearest stockist. 

Sr 


OAefao ELECTRIC </cux& CONTACT QUIZ 

iotM F LASHIN G (Zkscu&i? i. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD., Dept. C, Green Street, Enfield, Middlesex. 



To obtain these stamps ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE, just ask to 
see our FAMOUS DISCOUNT PICTORIAL APPROVALS (which are without 
doubt the best obtainable) and send 4d. for postage and packing. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (N.4), BRIDGNORTH. SHROPSHIRE 



R. & E. WILLIAMS 


FREE! 

Boy Scout Jamboree 
and new Seychelles 
pictorials Free to 
those asking for our 
^ famous Approvals 
j and enclosing 3d. 
j stamp. Probably the 
J last issue of these 
i Colonies of King 
SSJ George VI reign. 

(Dept. C N) 

23 FARM CLOSE 
ICKENHAM, MIDDX. 



“KING of SUDAN! 


91 


Sensational FREE GIFT of amazing 
Airmail stamp issued by the now exiled 

KING FAROUK 

when he adopted this title—which is 
overprinted in ARABIC I 

Great Britain, who governs the Sudan with Egypt, never recognised the title. Act 
quickly, NOW, to obtain this rare stamp (which will soon be unobtainable) and 
other stamps of King Farouk, also Watermark Detector and Perforation Gauge, 
free! Just send, 3d. stamp requesting our famous all-world pictorial Approvals. 
Sets and single stamps at prices to suit everyone. 

List of albums and accessories free on request. 

A. ROBERTS (Dept. CN) 

18 THISTLEDENE, EAST MOLESEY, SURREY 



STAMPS PORTRAYING 
THREE GENERATIONS rnrr 
incC 


mi N.Z. PRINCESS ANNE! 

.Request our) famous ‘Quality’ Approvals, and send 
3d. for our postage and lists. If you wish you 
may join “THE CODE STAMP CLUE,” 
Sub. 1/--. You receive Badge, Membership Card 
listing fine gifts. ‘Quality'Approvals sent monthly, 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 99, 
CANTERBURY, Kent. (Est. 54 yrs.) 


NICARAGUA FOOTBALL STAMP FREE 



To all who ask to see a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps on Approval, the Windsor Stamp 
Co. will send ABSOLUTELY FREE one 
of these very interesting Air Mail stamps 
from the unusual Central American country 
of NICARAGUA. As you can see, the 
stamp has a very clever design which shows 
a soccer football match being played, and 
is inscribed 14 FOOT-BALL.” 

Just write for Nicaragua Football Stamp 
Free and ask lo see a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps en Approval. Please enclose 2Jd. 
stamp for postage to you. Write now to; 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 72 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors ja better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases (enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 72 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we iel) is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Aik for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hackney, London, E.9, England 
Established 1S80 


COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 

(ALL DIFFERENT) 


50 Airmails 
50 Algerik 
100 Austria 


3/- 100 Germany 

2 6 100 Greece 
100 Holland 
100 Iran. 


1/6 


200 Brit. Empire 3/6 inn itSlir 

1,000 dd. . 45/- too Japan 


4/6 

1/3 


1/- 

3/. 
1/9 

5/- 
1/2 

200 Japan 1/6 

25 Newfoundland2/6 
25 S. W. Africa 3/- 
1/9 100 Spain 1/9 

1/3 200 U.S.A. 

Connnems. 7/6 
50 Vatican 3/9 
Whole World. 250, 1/10; 300, 2/4; 

500, 4/6? 1.000. 9/-; 2,000, 22/6. Post 
2£d. extra] Pull lists of Packets, Accessories, 
etc., and illustrated list of Sets and New 
Issues sent on request. GIBBONS’ SIMPLI¬ 
FIED 1953 CATALOGUE OF THE WORLD'S 
POSTAGE I STAMPS, 18/6, plus 1/2 postage. 
H. H. C. YORLEY 

35 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.I 


100 Cauada 
25 Ceyloq 
50 Chile I 
100 China, j 
50 Czechoslovakial/3 
100 Demna rk l / 6 


LIGHTHOUSE PACKET 

VIRGIN ISLAND (as 

ilius.) in the British 
West Indies, is given 
FREE iu the magnificent 
sea packet. A Lighthouse 
on a VIRGIN stamp is 
worth having, and in¬ 
cluded you find COMORES 
with sailiug boat. ITALY 
fisherman aud an ITALIAN 
boat builder. Besides 
these large pictorials 
there is one of a steam¬ 
ship in full sail and a 
NATIVE woman with 
fishing boats, also a unique stamp of LUNDY. 
Island with the puffin. Many of theso 
stamps you will need for your collection, and, 
remember J they are FREE. Just enclose 3d. 
postage ai)d aak to see our Approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. (CN), 
WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL. 



100 STAMPS—FREE 

100 different STAMPS OF THE 
WORLD offered free to readers who 
wish to see Approvals and enclose 216. 
postage, Do cot miss this wonderful 
gift—send now, 

WOOLCOCK, 

27 Cape Road, Seaton, Workington, 
Cumberland; 



These SIX big mint Colonials. FREE. 
Ask for Approvals, enclose 3d. stamp, 
print your name and address clearly. 
Free illustrated gift list offers YOU 
the new mint North Borneo set FREE. 

Norman Dargue, P.T.S. (Desk 5), 
36 Gray Avenue, MURTON, Co. 
I Durham. 
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I SPORTS 

J)erek Reynolds, who set up a 
new record for the London to 
Brighton run this summer, keeps 
himself fit running every morning 
from his home at Shooter's Hill, in 
South London, to his office in the 
City. He takes about five minutes 
longer than the bus.’ 

Qne of the world's most valuable 
sporting trophies is the 
£20,000 Shield of Jove, which is 
awarded to the South African 
credited with the finest perform¬ 
ance in the Olympic Games. The 
trophy is now shared by 17-year- 
old Joan Harrison, who won the 
100 metres back-stroke swimming 
title at Helsinki, and Mrs. Esther 
Llrand, women’s high jump cham¬ 
pion. 


SHORTS 

JJavid Bevan, a young carpenter 
at Aylesford Paper Mills, was 
persuaded to join the works’ 
Rugby team, although he had 
always played soccer at school. 
Now he has gained his first Kent 
County cap. 

J}ob Maitland, one of England's 
outstanding racing cyclists, has 
set up a new Land’s End to London 
record. He covered the 287 miles 
non-stop in 13 hours 7 minutes, 
bettering the previous record, set 
lip 14 years ago, by 37 minutes. 

JJard on the wheels of Billy 
Knight, who is spending six 
months in Australia, went another 
16-year-old tennis player, Michael 
Davis of Swansea. Michael, who 



An artist’s impression of the £1,000,000 stadium which is to / 
be built in Melbourne for the 1956 Olympic. Games. It will 
hold 125,000 people. 


jgvERRE Strandli, 27-year-old 
Norwegian hammer-thrower, 
disappointed his countrymen by 
finishing only seventh in the Hel¬ 
sinki Olympic Games; but a few 
weeks ago, in Oslo, he set up a 
new world record with a throw of 
200 feet 111 inches. 

Patsy Hendren, one of the most 
famous of all England's Test 
players, has accepted the position 
of scorer to Middlesex, whom he 
served for 30 years. Singe retiring 
from active cricket, Hendren, who 
is now 63, has been coach to 
Harrow School, and more recently 
to Sussex C.C.C. 

JfiiREE young county cricketers 
are toughening up this winter 
by tree-felling on the farm of 
Stuart Surridge, the Surrey captain. 
These cricketing lumberjacks are 
the fast bowlers Alan Moss 
(Middlesex), Peter Loader (Surrey), 
and Essex all-rounder Bill Green- 
smith. 


is Welsh junior champion, will 
spend six months Down Under 
gaining experience against leading 
players. JTe is being sponsored bv 
a Cardiff business man. 

Jan Campbell, who is a master at 
Rugby School, is something of 
an all-rounder; as a cricketer he 
kept wicket for Oxford University ; 
at hockey he won his Blue and an 
England cap; and now he is playing 
Rugby at half-back for Coventry. 

early £4000 is needed to run the 
world table tennis champion¬ 
ships at Wembley in 1954—and 
Britain’s 170,000 registered players 
have guaranteed to find it. Each 
of the Table Tennis Association’s 
4000 affiliated clubs will give £1. 

J]ver since his first game for 
Birmingham 13 years ago, in¬ 
ternational goalkeeper Gil Merrick 
has^run onto the field carrying the 
same cap. It will probably last 
many years yet—he never wears it 


CROSS-CHANNEL QUEST 

Continued from page 9 


JJardly had I checked my stride 
as I found myself in the Jiall 
of the hotel when there was a loud 
thud as something heavy hit the 
revolving door I had just shot 
through. It was followed by a ter¬ 
rific crash and the splintering of 
glass; bits of the broken glass fell 
at my heels, and a long, jagged 
splinter whizzed past nfy ear. 

I had just time to turn and see 
Mr. A.’s head sticking through the 
gap where the pane of glass had 
been! 

In the excitement that followed, 
no one noticed me, and I got away 


through the hall and out onto the 
ramparts behind it. Then I turned 
right, and found myself facing the 
back entrance to another hotel, and 
almost at once realised it was ours! 

Right in front of me was the 
curious spiral staircase that led up 
to our bedroom. And there, limp¬ 
ing badly, with a look of pain on. 
her face, was ^Nessa coming 
towards it from the other side. 

“How on earth-” I panted. 

“Jammed my foot in the door tc 
stop him getting in!” Nessa said. 
“Give me a boost up these stairs, 
will you?” 

To be continued 
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FREE! ! 


3" MAGNIFIER (1 V LENS) 

PLUS 

3 CIANT 1952 NEW ISSUE 
TRIANGULAR STAMPS 

PLUS 

WATERMARK DETECTOR 

]UST ASK FOR MY APPROVALS ' 
AND ENCLOSE 3d. STAMP 

R. POWELL (Dept. C.N.), 
89 CRAICDALE ROAD, 
HORNCHURCH, ESSEX. 


Cigarette Cards 

Scud 4d. for CATALOGUE of over 1,000 
Kcrics. ALBUMS to hold 200 cards 1/94- 
100 different cards 2/9 post free. 
Subject packets 200 cards each on AERO 
PLANES, BUTTERFLIES, CBICKET, DOGS. 
BIRDS, FOOTBALL, BOXING, SHIPS, 
SOLDIERS, RAILWAYS and ANIMALS. 
E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. C), 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

Pockets all different 

Austria 12,1/3; 25,2/6; 48,5/-; 

Belgium 12,1/6; 25,3/- ;50,6/- ; 100,12/- 
Czecho 12,2/- ; 25,4/- ;50,8/- ; 100,16/- 

India 12,1/6 ; 25,3/- ;50,6/- ; 100,12/- 

ltaly 12,l/6;25,3/- ;50,6/- ; 100,12/- 
Jm, r oslavia 6,1/3; 12,2/3 ; 25,4/-; 40, 7/- 
Sweden 12,1/9;25,3/6;50,7/6;100,15/- 
Swiss 12,l/6;25,3/- ;50,6/- ; 100,12/- 
E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. MBL), 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W.l. 


FOR YOU—FREEH 

Glorious SHIP Stamps from DENMARK 
and PARAG U AY, multi-coloured 
FRANCE, 1948 GERMAN Hanover Fair 
SET, and attractive issues of ITALY, 
ARGENTINE, GREECE, JAPAN, 
RUSSIA!! All FREE to Approval 
Applicants ! ! Enclose 2jd. stamp. 

MODERNWAY STAMPS (C48) 

41 Waldens Pk. Rd„ Horse!!, Woking, Surrey 


STAMP OUTFIT FREE 

Watermark Detector, Perforation 
Gauge, transparent envelopes, and GRAND 
PICTORIAL PACKET, incl. TRIANGU¬ 
LAR, airmail, strange AFGHANISTAN, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, mint 7-COLOURED 
navigators pictorials, Greenland, ship, soldier, 
torch,’ tort. Just ask to see Approvals, 
enclosing 3d. postage. 

ROSTON (O) 

IQS St. Dunstan's Rd., London, W.G. 


We Will Give 

100,000 STAMPS FREE 

this month. Have you had your share ? 
Write to-day for 200 free stamps which 
will be sent without delay, and request 
discount Approvals. Postage appreciated. 

P. OWEN (CN69), “ Bayona,” 

Heysoms Ave.,Greenbank, Northwich, 
Cheshire. 


1952 COLONIALS 

1952 lias seen a very fine lot of new British 
Colonial stamps, many soon to be replaced 
by stamps of the new reign. I will send a 
fine packet of those from Samoa, Brunei, 
Virgin Islands, St. Christopher, Nevis, 
Anguilla, and Tristan da Cunha TREE 
to all applicants for Approvals enclosing 
postage. 

R. D. HARRISON 

30 PARK ROAD, HODDESPON, HERTS. 

F ROYAL VISITS F 

R The COMPLETE set of the visit r% 
of the lloyal Family to Canada in if 
1939—showing the King and Queen, 

E the two Princesses and the famous E 
War Memorial at Ottawa—given E 

E FREE to all requesting my FAMOUS 

DISCOUNT APPROVALS. 3d. postage, C 
please. *■ 

BERNARD E. SHERWOOD 
(6/CN) 97 HEATH LANE, IPSWICH 


COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 

25 Airmails 1 1/6 50 French Cols. 1/- 
50 Argentine 1/3 100 Germany 1/- 
50 Australia 2/- 10 Hong Kong 1/3 

100 Austria 1/4 50 India lOd. 

25 B. W. Indies 1/9 25 Jamaica 2/3 

50 Canada 1/0 25 Mexico 1/- 

100 China 1/- 25 Pakistan 1/3 

25 Cyprus 3/9 25 Vatican 1/6 

Full list of Colonial and Foreign sets and 
country packets free on request. Post 2J(1. 
TATLOWS, 53 Eckington, Sheffield. 


FREE! 


MONACO 1951 
HOLY YEAR 

This really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to appli- 



L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN),2 Western Gardens,London,W.5 
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GREAT NAVIGATOR 

Captain Cook, by Christopher 
Lloyd (Faber, 10s 6j.) 

The C N s picture-story of one of 
Cook's voyages should have 
whetted the appetite of many 
readers for this excellent biography 
of the Yorkshire farm-labourer’s 
son who became a great explorer. 
As the author says, the very names 
of the ships which Cook com¬ 
manded—Resolution, Endeavour, 
Adventure, and Discovery—sum¬ 
marise his qualities. 

ARCHITECTURE WITHOUT 
TEARS 

Exploring Old Buildings, by Evelyn 
V. Clark (Hollis & Carter, 16s.) 

Jennifer knew as little about 
architecture as most children, 
but a holiday visit to her aunt’s 
country home opened for her the, 
doorway to the world of romance 
and beauty that lies behind the 
mellowed walls of stately old 
homes and churches. 

IN THE DAYS OF SIMON 
DE MONTFORT 

The Barons * Hostage, by Geoffrey 
Trease (Phoenix House , 9s. 6d.) 

J^eaders who have enjoyed 
Geoffrey Trease’s stories in the 
CN, will welcome this new book 
in which he brings to life a boy’s 
adventures ,in Simon de Montfort’s 
time. It is one of a new series de¬ 
scribing what it was like to be a 
boy or girl in Britain when some 
of the most exciting events in 
our island story were taking place. 

ADVENTURES IN NORWAY 

Professor BrendaVs Secret , by R. E. 
Masters (Macmillan, 6s. 6d.) 

^ holiday., walking tour amid 
Norway’s mountains becomes 
a grim adventure if you happen to 
be in possession of important 
atomic secrets. The three British 
boys in this story were given note¬ 
books containing the information 
by a Norwegian professor before 
he died ; and they and their two 
young Norwegian friends have a 
hair-raising time delivering the 
secrets to their proper destination.- 

CAPTAIN SCOTT’S GEOLOGIST 

In the Antarctic, by Frank Deben - 
ham (John Murray, 7s. 6d.) 

Jhe epic of Captain Scott’s last 
journey is as fascinating for 
young people today as when it was 
first told in 1912. Now comes the- 
thrill of a new book by the expedi¬ 
tion’s geologist, Frank Debenham, 
O.B.E., M.A., who for nearly 40 
years has modestly declined to 
write any reminiscences of the 
great adventure .because “others 
were more fitted to do so.’’ 

In this book we'walk beside the 
heroes, we sit with them in their 
hut, laugh at their gallant humour 
—and almost feel the grip of frost 
on our fingers. 

NAVAL THRILLS 

The Secret Weapon, by"** Sea-Lion ” 

(Hutchinson , 7s. 6d.) 

Qirls as well as boys will enjoy 
this fast-moving tale by a 
naval officer about a young 
English actress and two Navy lieu¬ 
tenants who come up against an 
international gang bent on stirring 
up revolution in Egypt and Greece. 


TRIP IN A SPACE-SHIP 

The Master of the Moon, by Patrick 
Moore (Museum Press, 7s. 6d.) 

Jmaginattve young people, fascin¬ 
ated by the idea of exploring 
the Moon, will find this yarn to 
their taste. It tells of two adven¬ 
turous lads who travel with 
scientists in their space-ship to the 
Moon. They find it inhabited— 
underground. But the biggest sur¬ 
prise is meeting another scientist 
from the Earth, a crazy genius, 
who is ruthlessly endeavouring to 
make himself dictator of its. queer 
inhabitants! 

TV COMPLICATIONS 

The Television Twins, by. Pamela 
Brown (Thomas Nelson, 8s. 6d.) 

Jo appear regularly in Children's 
Television is as exciting as 
being a film or stage star, and so it 
was for the 12-year-old girl in this 
yarn. But her T V career was 
complicated because it had to be 
kept secret from the eccentric aunt 
with whom she and her twin sister 
lived. 

Going to school, living at home 
with Aunt Christabel, and visiting 
the television studios led to some 
amusingly awkward situations! 

ROCK POOL FUN 

The Winkle Society, by Peter 
Thornhill (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) 

Jf you were a mackerel, a crab, or 
a prawn, you might have the 
trying' experience of being lifted 
into poky little pools by a spring 
tide, and having to remain there 
until the next high tide. 

Of the assorted creatures in this 
book thus thrown together by fate, 
the most sorry for himself was an 
old winkle. Out of sympathy for 
him the others formed a “Winkle 
Society,” its members meeting 
every evening to tell stories of their 
adventures in the great ocean out¬ 
side. 

This is an amusing book, de¬ 
lightfully. illustrated and decorated 
by the author himself. 

Recommended Books 

ABRAHAM‘LINCOLN, by Her- 
bert Agar—Brief Lives series (Collins, 
7s. 6d.) 

BEST CAT STORIES, edited by 
Michael Joseph (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 

THE YOUNG FIELD NATURA¬ 
LISTS GUIDE, by Maxwell Knight 
(Bell, 10s. 6d.) 

THE YOUNG COOK, by Philip 
Harben (Peter Nevill, 10s. 6d.) 

THE YOUNG TRAVELLER IN 
THE SOUTH SEAS, by Lucilie Ire- 
monger (Phoenix House, 8s. 6d.) 

MODERN MOTOR-CARS, by 
K. C. Hunt—Boys’ Power and Speed 
Library (Temple Press, 9s. 6d.) 

THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH 
COINAGE, by Peter Seaby (Seaby; 
10s. 6d.) 

DICTIONARY OF GAMES, by 
J. B. Pick (Phoenix*House, 15s.) 

THE BIBLE IN PICTURES, edited 
by the Revd. Ralph Kirby (Odhams 
Press, 15s.) 

TOWN LIFE THROUGH THE 
AGES, by R. W. Morris (Allen and 
Unwin, 5s.) 

SIGNS AND SYMBOLS, by G. E. 
Pallant Sidaway (Puffin Picture Books, 
2s. 6d.) 



RIDDmLLS 

solves 
YOUR 
present 
problem 

Approximately 5ft. tall it is 18 ft. round 
the base. It stands entirely self-supported 
cn Carpet or Lino, making it ideal for use 

INDOORS 

Its three collapsible poles make pegs 
and guy. ropes unnecessary, and it is 
made of finely woven cambric material. 
When the better weather is with us it 
can be used equally well 

OUTDOORS 

The tent complete packs into a box 3ft. 
long x 3 ins. square. 

SEND NOW 

RiDDALLS SPORTS & GAMES ltd. 

(Dept. C.N.9) 89/95 Tower Bridge Road, 
London, 3.H.1, and branches in London. 



OWN 

flft/ISHOW 

TK’fcwN 



Laurel & Hardy, “Way Out BATTERY MODEL 
West.’’ Mystery of Fly* , READY TO USE 
ing Saucers. Lash La Hue UU5C 

in “Outlaw Country.” 

Adventures of Charlie 
Chaplin. Hopaldng Cassidy 
in “Sunset Trail.” Ani¬ 
mal Antics. Cinderella. 

John Wayne in “New 
Frontier,” etc. P* 4*P. US. 

Send Cash or Postal Order or C.O.D. I/- extra. 
F0WDEN FILM & OPTICAL SERVICE 
2 Hastings Street, LUTON, Beds. 



C 19 AUSTRIAN 9/C 

R r CATALOGUED A ° 

A splendid set, each stamp show- 
mm ing a different PROVINCIAL 
£, DRESS. Request SUPER Ap- 

E proyals enclosing 2^d. postage. 

THE RUSSELL STAMP Co. (CNA), 

WaverlsyChambers,Station Brdg.,Harrogate. 


GlfcEAT K«ITAL\ 
HR. COLS.—U.S.A. 

We deal only in the above. Write for Ap¬ 
provals of the section which interests you 
and be sure of seeing the stamps YOU want! 
Reasonable prices, high quality and, re¬ 
member, we send POST FREE ! 

BENNETT (C) 

44 Darrel' Road, Retford, Notts. 


MATCH-BOX LABELS 

and 

CHEESE LABELS 

on Approval , particulars , stamp. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

56 PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, S.F..17 


NAME TABS 

the EASIMARK. 
way 


1 1* 

A 



Print your name or identity on 
your school books; mark all your 
personal property; make your 
own name tabs for your clothes. 
These are a few of tbe ioi uses 
for the EASI MARK printing 
outfit at home and at school. 

The EASIA1ARK outfit includes 
tube of fast drying ink, special 
inking pad and strong metal ink¬ 
ing roller together with your in¬ 
dividually cast solid metal stamp 
fitted in detachable holder .I /T 
Complete and post free— / / VJ 

Cut out and carefully fill in (use block capitals) 
coupon below, enclosing P.O. for ~}s. Cd. stating 
exact name you require (/.?.: John Smith) 
maximum 13 letters 

To DonoLtd., 17 Canterbury Street, Gillingham, 
Kent. Please send me one EAS 1 At ARK outfit 


v 


Wording required 
maximum 13 letters 


YOU KM©ra 

How many times you read 
about the 

UNITED NATIONS ORGANISATION, 

here is an opportunity of 
receiving, FREE, 3 Large 
Stamps of their first issue. 
Write asking for Approvals. 

Postage , please. 

Leese & Turner, 5 Flint Street, 
Burslem, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 



These beautiful Multi-Coloured flower 
stamps will be sent FREE to all collectors 
who send 3d. postage and ask to see 
selection of our World Famous Approvals. 

Post coupon NOW to Dept. 99.' 


NAME. 

ADDRESS.....:. 
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FIND THE PROVERB 

By taking one word, from each 
line of this verse you can form a 
well-known proverb. 

B* my gold watch it’s five— 

I never shall arrive. 

This train is far too slow— 

I shall be late, I know. 

I don’t want it to race, 

But just to mend its pace. 

Answer next week 

Word game 

]>^ext time you have to spend a 
wet playtime in class, choose 
a word, such as face, and see how 
many other words you can make 
merely by altering the first letter, 
for example: dace, face, lace, 
mace, race. 

There are all sorts of words you 
can choose, such as bake, book, 
bare, bold, and so on. 

Scratch runners 

“ jyiLD cats!" said a trapper 
from Castor, 

u Is the reason I’m covered with 
plaster . 

Though l ran from their lair 
With the speed of a hare , 

Those cats sprang a little^ bit 
faster.” 

Sammy Simple 

Qammy walked into a chemist’s 
shop and. said to the assistant: 
“Please may I have a thermometer 
set at 65 degrees—that’s the tem¬ 
perature the room has got to be 
for my plants.” 


JACKO DIDN’T CARE IF IT SNOWED 



Jacko had been pleased to go with his 
big brother on a shopping expedition. 

Riddle my town 

Jn coat but not in cape ; 

In fashion, not in shape ; 

In knee but not in leg ; 

In borrow and in beg ; , * 

In certain and in sure ; 

1 -In tonic, not in cure; 

In bind but not in tie ; 

In singing and in sigh ; 

In perfume and in scent.— 

A weight on arch in Kent. 

. Answer next week 

Yankees 

The origin of the word Yankees 
. is rather obscure, but the 
following story is one possible 
explanation. 

When the Pilgrim Fathers landed 
in America the friendly Red 
Indians asked them what people 
they were. “English,” they were 
told. But the nearest the Indians 
could get to pronouncing this was 
“Yangeesh”—which quickly i be¬ 
came “Yankees.” 


-BEDTIME CORNER -- 

Wendy gets ready for winter 


"J)°N’T forget,” said Mrs. Red 
Squirrel, as her daughter 
Wendy-went out one autumn 
morning to begin life on her 
own, “store your food safely 
for the winter, and keep warm, 
and you’ll be all right.” 

“I will,” promised Wendy, 
and went off to choose her new 
home. Soon she found a stout 
oak" with hazels and beeches 
nearby, and decided that that 
would be her 
home. And 
when the wild 
\yest wind be- 
g a n flinging 
nuts and acorns 
and the three- 
cornered ker¬ 
nels of beech- 
mast to the 
ground she 
buried dozens 
and dozens t of 
each in separ¬ 
ate little holes 
around her 
home. 

“There!” she said at last, 
“even if the mice do find some 
of my stores I’ll still have 
plenty hidden. So now I’ll get 
on with my. plans for keeping 
warm.” 

Choosing a stout crotch in 
her home tree she began to 
build a winter nest, rather like 
the one in which she had been 
born, but smaller. She wove it 



how 

nips 

kept 
and 
b u t 


of hazel and beech and oak 
twigs, with their leaves still on, 
and lined it with grass and moss 
till it was the snuggest drey in 
the wood. 

“I’ll be warm enough in 
here,” she said. “ But how can 
I keep warm on bitter days 
when I go visiting my stores? 
Even now my hands and feet 
get cold when I am climbing 
around leafless branches. And, 
goodness; 
the wind 
my ears!” 

So she 
thinking 
thinking, 
without success. 
However, the 
weather turned 
so mild again 
that for several 
Weeks she did 
not feel the 
cold. Then the 
snow did come. 
For two days 
she stayed 
snoozing in her 'drey, then she 
had to go down for food. 

But there were no cold paws 
and ears for Wendy. For by 
now kind old Mother Nature 
had grown cosy fur gloves over 
her hands and feet, and thick 
little ear tufts on her ears. And 
these she could wear till warm 
spring came again. 

Jane Thornicroft 


He was not so pleased when Adol¬ 
phus told him to carry a big new bag. 

Double meaning 

The two missing words are 
similarly pronounced, but have 
different meanings . Can you find 
what they are? 

J^am stumbled on a massive —— 
He tripped and almost fell. 
Then wished he’d picked the other 

The one he knew so well. 

• 't>inoi ‘joe# 

OTHER “WORLDS 

Mars and Venus 
south-west, and 
Jupiter is in the 
east. In the 
morning Saturn 
is in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon at half¬ 
past four on 
afternoon, Novem- 



J 


Wednesday 
ber 19. 

Hidden plants 

The answers to the following 
clues are the names of garden 
plants. Can you find them? 

"WThat you did early this morn¬ 
ing. 

What would burn you if you* 
tried to hold it? 

Sign of rejoicing. 

Where money is made. 

What some people hear calling 
them to church. 

Answers next week 

| CHAIN QUIZ ' 0 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
letters of the second, and so on. 

1. Holiday district in Scotland, 
famed for the royal castle of 
Balmoral; in one' of its two 
villages, Castleton, Stevenson wrote 
Treasure Island. 

2. Town of N. France, once a 
great tapestry centre ; its name was 
used to denote the tapestry hung 
round walls in the days before 
wallpaper. 

3. Snake related to the adder ; 
Cleopatra was said to have killed 
herself with the bite of such a 
snake, but it was probably a 
horned viper. 

4. Elizabethan poet, friend of Sir 
Philip Sidney ; spent many years 
as government servant in Ireland ; 
his greatest work was the long 
romance called Faerie Queene. 

Answer next week 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed in England and published every Wednesday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The 
Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Editorial Offices : John Carpenter House, John Carpenter Street, London, E.C.4. 
Advertisement Offices: Tallis House, Tallis Street, London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian 
Magazine Post. Subscription Rates: Inland, 19s. Cd. for 12 months, 9s. 9d. for sjx months. Abroad and Canada, 17s. 4d. for 12 months, 
8s. 8 d. for six months. Sole Agents: Australasia, Messrs. Gordon & Gotch, Ltd.; South Africa, Central News Agency, Ltd.; Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia, Messrs. Kingstons, Ltd. November 22, 1952. S.S. 


But the rain pleased him. “ Hurry 
Adolphus,” he said, “ you’ll get wet.’; 


THE REASON 

^Ton’t eat carrots, turnips, or 
greens ; 

Doesn’t much care for onions or 
beans. * ’ 

Of a nice, crisp salad he’ll never 
partake, 

But for hours will gobble up 
biscuits and cake. 


77ie Children’s Newspaper, November 22, 1952 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 
ROBIN AT THE WINDOW. 
“Look, ’Ann!” called Don ex¬ 
citedly. “That robin has appeared 
again.” 

Ann glanced up at the window, 
where Master Robin fluttered and 
pecked furiously at the glass. 
“Jim says it forecasts a death,” she 
muttered uneasily. 

“Pooh! that’s just superstitious 
rubbish,” laughed her brother. 
“Don’t you think so, Farmer 
Gray?” 

“Quite right, Don,” said Farmer 
Gray, joining the children. “It is 
an old superstition, and quite sense¬ 
less. Other birds have been known 
to keep pecking at window panes. 

“ Most authorities believe that the 
bird can see its reflection, and 
imagines it is doing battle with a 
rival. As robins are inclined to 
fight, the theory seems more 
than probable in their case.” 


Doesn’t like milk, much prefers 
coffee. 

Won’t eat an apple not covered in 
toffee; 

And won’t eat bread unless 
smothered in jam— 

No wonder they call him Spotty- 
faced Sam. 

Obvious 

“'^That’s that lamp for?” a 
night-watchman was asked. 
“So that people can see this pile 
of stones,” came the reply. 

“Well, what’s the pile of stones 
for?” asked the persistent inquirer. 
“To put the lamp on, of course.” 


YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 Sir John Alcock and Sir A. 
Brown, in 1919. 

2 The Mansion House. ^ 

3 A bee-keeper. 

4 In between. 

5 The brambling. 

6 Warren Hastings. 

7 Calf. 

8 Rugby football. 


W. 


LAST WEEK’S 

Riddle-ine-ree. 


ANSWERS 

Golliwog. 


You have them all. 
pupils, nails, gunn 
and hips. 

Hidden players. 

Burgess, Harmcr, ’ 
Walters, Wetton 

Chain Quiz. 
Quarantine, nectar, 
Arno, Norfolk 

Riddle in rhyme. 
Windmill 


Soles, temples, calves, 
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MOKHOW be sure ro see me best/ 

-- EStttflWMGAir 

GREATEST Of 
ACC C/RCCfSES 

Stars from /2 Countries - 

ALL SEATS BOOKABLE from3' f 

REDUCED PRICES FOR CHILDREN 

(EXCEPT DEC. 26 AND SATSj . 

BOOK 62a PICCADILLY. W.I REG.2891, ARENA STA.822I, 



AND USUAL AGENTS 


BOX OF MAGIC! 

A complete Box of Tricks 
suitable for all ages. 

Price 5/- Post Free 
from BCM/TRICKS 

67 Bayham Street, London, N.W.l 

■if - 


RADIO FOR BOYS 


Send stamped, addressed envelope 
for free constructional details of 

SUPER CRYSTAL SET, and 

components. price list. 

R.E.P. Ltd., 

33 Much Park Street, Coventry 


TABLE SOCCER 

Patent No. 638860 

FULL OF REAL SOCCER THRILLS 

22 miniature''men, ball and goals. F.A.- 
Rules adapted. Fouls, Offsides, Corners, 
etc.' 100% ’ Self-rightiDg PATENT men. 

*THE ORIGINAL GAME with * 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS! 

GAME OF 
SKILL! 

Prices 10/11,. 

0 14/11 and 

18/11 post free. 

W. L. KEELING 
& SONS (Dept. A), 
RICE LANE, 
LIVERPOOL, 9 

Send 3d. stamp for further details. 

Obtainable from leading toy shops. 




tSMSMORi 

COMPLETE WITH A 


NOT TO RE CON¬ 
FUSED with Magic 
Lanterns, works off 
dry battery. The 
job youngsters 
have 'been looking 
for. Titles : TRIP 
----- TO THE MOON, 

COLOURED THE CIRCUS and 
FILM and 2 OTHERS 

lO/-, me. bulb -one coloured and two others. WHITE 
PLASTIC SCREEN, 5/- extra, 6 extra titles 1/3 each. 

IWBOY OUTFIT Becomea 

COWGIRLoutfit "^ern Sheriff 

BADGE FREE 109 grained l.ik e 
Leather, consist¬ 
ing of trouser chaps, hat, cuffs, holster, 
neckerchief, spurs, lariat, or COM¬ 
PLETE COWGIRL OUTFIT. Attrac¬ 
tively metalled. Suitable for boys and 
girls aged 4-12 years. 



Ladies’ Real 

FUR 

BACKED 



r mmk 


GAUNTLET 
GLOVES 

Finished in 
shadesofcliin- 
ch i 11 a and.^^l 
dark brown, 
marten. Mag¬ 
na f ic ently 
warm and soft supple rich Persian 
leather palms. Everyone knows that 
this offer is unrepeatable. Such a 
low price, but please, do not blame 
us if we are quickly sold out. Sizes 
up to 8. They would fit small men 
as well. Send for FREE LISTS of 
Watches. Toys, etc.. TERMS. 
Headquarter & General Supplies, Ltd., 
(Dept. CN 48). 196-200 Coldharbonr 
Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, 
S.E.5. Open all Sat. I p.m. Wed. 










































































































